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; I'M HAPPY ABOUT THE 
i | WHOLE THING 


By ESTHER M. KNOX 


THE GREAT STONE FACE 
AT COLLIER'S 


By EARL WILSON 


EMPLOYMENT OF LAUGHTER 


By CHARLES McCORMACK 
A complete detailed list of all major and minor markets 
that buy and pay for humor. 


IN A PERSONAL MORGUE 


By THOMAS BROOK 
How to build up your own “clip file.” 


TODAY'S "BIG NAMES" — WHEN 
DID THEY BEGIN? 


By BETTY WALLACE 


THE WRITER'S MARKET EDIT TO SUIT 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
HOLLYWOOD WRITE-AROUND 
LITERARY CONTESTS 
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a, MY SPECIALTY IS YOUR FIRST SALE : 


To all beginning writers and authors of rejected manuscripts | offer this 
advice: Seek help first from a literary crtiic and experienced teacher of 
writers and heed his advice until your work is good enough to interest a 
literary agent and then stick to the agent. Pay the critic his fees and the 
agent a commission for actual sales. Each of these men is a specialist and 
will serve you well; use each for what he can do for you most effectively. 
My specialty is the criticism, training and encouragement of beginners. 
If we can produce a publishable manuscript submitted for criticism and 
before you are ready for an agent, | will see that it is properly submitted. 


Caperience . . . Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Woman's Home Companion, etc., two years Fiction Editor of Collier's, 
fifteen years teaching privately by correspondence and in Columbia and 
New York Universities. Leading fiction writers appearing in all our maga- 
zines today have had their beginnings with me. Sales by my learning writers 
have been mentioned on this page in recent issues of this magazine. One 
recently received $500 from Scribner's, another $650 from Paramount 


Pictures, both jobs being practice work. 


Cutherity . . . Author of the standard textbook on fiction writing, 
"Narrative Technique’, used by teachers and students in colleges, and by 
free lancers, throughout the country. Author of "Writing As A Career", 
published recently by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Author also of articles on 
fiction, current trends, etc., in The Saturday Review of Literature, The 
American Scholar, The English Journal, etc. Instructor of popular fiction 
classes in New York University. Former story editor in Hollywood. 








... Hf you want a first sale 


write me about your problems or send me a manuscript that comes back and ask with it 
all the questions you wish. Fees: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales values), 
$5.00 for a Collaborative Criticism (full report with constructive advice). Or send for 
my pamphlet, "How | Work With Writers’, which, without ballyhoo, tells you what you 
want to know, and is free. 


THOMAS HH. UZZELL 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The Forum 


The following letter came with as much sur- 
prise to us as it may come to our readers. Charles 
Serey, the errant young ex-managing editor of 
Wrirter’s Dicest, helped create the 1938 edition 
of “The Writer's Year Book,’ which contained 
the now famed article detailing where and how 
to live and find “Paradise on $400 a Year.” Like 
the nervy scientists of pulp fiction, he has taken 
his own medicine. The following letter came to 
us air mail on the day Charles was due back “in 
the slot.” —Ed. 











Words: too few, 
too few. 
My Dear Richard 

Well, so moves the finger, writes, and passes 
on. I had my first view of New York City less 
than a week ago—what a place, what a place. 
I feel as if I’ve been seduced, then before I dis- 
covered her charm, she turned the lights out. I 
can’t wake up tomorrow surely—to leave? It’s 
too goddam exciting. 

I’ve been free lancing all over the place. I’m 
with my artist friend from Columbus, Ohio; he 
draws the illustration and I write the gag line. 
We’ve had lots of luck with cartoons since Mon- 
day. Even better, I’ve landed a confessional. You 
taught me too well. 

If I do not make much go of it free lancing, 
I’ll have to go back to work—but creating is what 
I want, and I’ve always wanted. I don’t like 
editing. (Will write more tomorrow). 

Tomorrow—i. e. six days later. 

I changed residences shortly after arriving here 
—and where! To a hunting cabin in the Berk- 
shires, Dutchess county, 80 miles north of Man- 
hattan. Bill 
and Iare 
buildinga 
large size, 
three room 
hunting lodge 
out of the 
little ten by 
twelve cabin 
which was 
nestling on 
the three acres 
of ground 
(At ten down and five bucks a 





we've bought. 
month. ) 

We own half a mountain! We’ve bought ten 
sacks of cement this week and have laid into 
the hunks of stone which literally cover the lower 
lands. Enclosed is the way our house will look 
when it’s finished. The way it looks now is em- 
barrassing—but if you think camping out in this 
weather is hardship you should see the color 
these pale cheeks have garnered. If we can 
gather dollars as we go the place will be finished 
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A practical program for the 
development of professional 
habits and methods of work. 


By WALTER S. CAMPBELL 
(Stanley Vestal) 


This book is not only realistic in its 
discussion of writing as a career, and 
practical in its counsel; but also extra- 
ordinarily ingenious in its program for 
the sound development of a profes- 
sional writer. Neither a collection of 
admonitory lectures on the theory or 
“art” of writing nor a manual on 
marketing manuscripts, it supplies a 
vital need in the training of the would- 
be creative writer by giving him prac- 
tical exercises for those basic methods 
of working and of attacking a piece of 
work essential to all successful writing. 
It bridges the gap between the English 
Composition texts and books dealing 
with specialized techniques (short- 
story, drama, novel, etc.), providing 
an invaluable guide and yardstick for 
the beginning writer which should ap- 
preciably shorten his apprenticeship. 


$2.25 


The Macmillan Company, New York 





Monthly, 
Office, Cincinnati. 











WrITER’s DIcEstT 


Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“T have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,” writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skillful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she en- 
rolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the ‘“‘professional touch”’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give jt. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. i 





hen mail it today... 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, November. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. | 


All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you. 





in about a month. (Before the snows, anyway, 
we hope.) 

Game abounds— our neighbor attempted the 
hapless venture of gardening this spring, so he 
told us, and when the shoots finally peeped 
through the carefully arranged plot of loam, the 
deer ate breakfast. 

We'll be living off the land when we get a 
rifle and have practiced enough to keep a bullet 
on a target. Paradise on $400 a year our Year 
Book article cried—did we forget the Berkshires? 

We come in town a day a week to dispose of 
scripts. We’ve got a highway four lanes wide 
straight down. There won’t be worry over winter 
throwing us into exile. There’s no water on the 
land. We’re digging a well. There is no road- 
way from the highway to our tract, so we're 
cutting one. If you’ve ever had hunting fever 
you’re welcome to the best there is in the state 
this winter, and an extra bunk in the god-awful 
classiest studio-hunting lodge you ever hung a 
pair of snow shoes up in. 


Thanks for all.... CHARLES, 





Sir: 

“If you are interested in the results of Sweet. 
heart’s last contest, see the current issue for the 
second prize story.” More beautiful words than 
those have ne’er been penned, because, oh wonder- 
ful, oh sweet, I am the author of that second 
prize story. Yes, it’s a first acceptance. And you 
bet I’m a WriterR’s Dicest reader. 

Some day, I have always resolved, reading 
those “I have sold my first story” letters, I am 
going to write the Dicest the same glad tidings. 
So here it is. I have sold a story. For the first 
time that self-addressed, stamped envelope has 
not been made use of by a “regretful” editor. 
Annie, our lorgnette. We’re a professional. 

FRANCES JOHNSON, 
484 Florence Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 





Sir: 

Here are our fiction needs: 

We are interested in full length short stories 
(5000 to 7000 words), with American characters, 
that come within the sympathies and the exper- 
ience of the nation’s farm families. It is not 
required that the backgrounds be rural. 

We want wholesome romances and _ family 
stories, stories of young love, of adventure, good 
detective stories, or stories involving new and 
interesting backgrounds. We insist upon having 
both a man and woman interest in every story 
We are also in the market for dramatic short 
short stories—from 1500 to 2000 words. New 
authors are especially encouraged. While we 
want the best fiction available in America today, 
we do not insist that the author be established 
or famous. 

Articles 

We are interested in articles that will personally 

interest, entertain, or inspire farm people and 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Don’t Let 
Plot Bugaboo 
Lick You! 


Every week I receive frantic letters from men and women who wail “I can't 
plot. The editor of magazine says he likes my writing but my plotting is 
weak” ... ‘Miss of says I get good feeling in my work but she turned 
down my story because it didn’t have strong conflict. How do I get conflict?” .. . 
“The editors all say I know my background and it's good but I don’t have real 
stories. How do you plot a fiction story from what you know of life?’ ... Plot! 
Plot! Plot! What'll I do? 


I help many of these writers and I can help you if you have trouble with plots. 
Roughly, plot is to a story what an architect's plans are to a house. Each is 
essential in its field if an attractive, useful — and marketable! — result is to be 
achieved. Your experiences and imagination furnish the brick, lumber and other 
materials used; plot is the pattern in which they are put together. And plotting can 
be learned! 


Month after month, year after year, I help writers learn to plot, and write suc- 
cessfully for the magazines and book publishers. Last month I made three first 
sales for new writers (names on request), placing stories I'd helped them plot and 
develop successfully. And there were many other sales for writers, started selling 
earlier, whom I'm still helping with their plots, writing and characters. When 
this appears you'll be able to buy a copy of YOUNG DOCTOR GALAHAD, the 
$10,000 prize first novel on which I helped Elizabeth Seifert, and which Dodd, 
Mead will publish October 25th. 


Send me your plots and let me show you how I can help you. I'll go over 
three plots (in not more than 500 words each) with you for $5.00. If the plots are 
hopeless, I'll tell you why and save you the time and energy you'd spend in writing 
a doomed story. If they have possibilities, I'll make suggestions for improvement and 
suggest the markets for which you should slant them. 


Or, better, send your latest story for criticism. Then I can tell you not only 
about your plot but your writing, handling of characters, etc., and really make a 
start toward getting you into the magazines. Fees: 

For stories up to 2000 words, $3.00; for stories of 2000 to 5000 words, $5.00; 75c 
per thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special rates on novels. 


A copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS will be sent with each criticism, or 
free upon request with a 3c stamp. It will help you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth 
paper and all fiction magazines. 


10 East 43rd St. New York City 
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"THE PROOF" 


Of the SUCCESS POSSIBILITIES of 
Hollywood DIAL-A-PLOT 


are evident in the following letter from HARRY F. OLMSTED, 
at of fiction and original screen stories. 
w Writing and ee more than Two Million Words per 


N 
year in the following Markets: 
Action Stories, Frontier Stories, Action Novels, Lariat Story, 
Blue Book, Top Notch, All Western, Dime Western, Star Western, 
isatern, Ace High, Romance Round-up, Western Aces. 
so! to: ‘columbia Pictures, Republic Pictures, 
Suereme Pictures, Harry Sherman Productions, Radio-Keith 
Orphe 
*‘Dear Mr. Spencer: 
ars, I have been turning out yarns of a number of d 
The continuous flow of a stories, 


important a 
the finishing of one piece @ 
—- must school oneself to quickly forget that which has gone 
in order to clear the decks for the flow of the new idea. 


achieved a salable story and 

Since then to find it a certain source of 

plot and theme stimulation wand an —- ally in the busi- 
ness of meeting the deman th ito 

sincerely yours, signed) 

HARRY F. OLMSTED.”’ 


Hollywood DIAL-A- egg d is see and aapeh EVERYTHING 
- SITUATION... a 


mM 
R EVERY TYPE OF STORY. 


EVER ‘ 
pans PLOT at $2. 50 will e, for itself with just one of the 
nfinite number ideas from it. jail your money order or check to 


R. E. SPENCER 


2824 Midwick Drive, Alhambra, California 


All Writers Need 


THE STORY'S THE THING 


b - s Parsons 
Yt 00 Postpaid 
Write for free cireulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


411 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















ACCENT ON LOVE! 


Over a Dozen National Magazines 


Offer excellent fields for romantic 
fiction. Your stories expertly criti- 
cized and marketed by a Love Story 
Specialist. Contributor to Love 
Story, This Week, Love Fiction 
Monthly, Ten Story Love, Thrilling 
Love, Daily News, American Weekly 
and others. 


Rates Upon Inquiry 


JEAN JOHNSON 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 933, NEW YORK CITY 











, Dr., 
Local Color Group Nurse" Hospital 3 
Air story. (25c each). 4. ery. 5. Fire (City & 
Forest). 6. nate (Bdestg. am). (ike each). 7. 
Theatre. 8, North Woods, 108 each). 9. Penna. Dutch. 
7? Railroads. 11. 12, Lumbering. (5c each), All 
plus ‘“What is Glamour?” “Secondary Character in 
Ketone “A Writer’s Filing System” & ‘‘Distant 
Pastures,’’ $1.50 postpaid. 
MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 
Writers, Full of plots, 
age poisons, close, characters, local color,etc, Us 
Is. by cranks, $1 postpaid. 
Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The SAID Book character building picture-ac- 
tion Said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 
the publications es 
ALL i? plus Plot Special NOW 
& Time Chart, Mystery Marbeta. Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid. 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS sy Box 52... 





farming communities all over the United States, 
The articles must be important, and we prefer 
that they be dramatic. We insist upon having our 
articles told through specific instances or anec- 
dotes. The lead should tie up the article directly 
with the interests of farm families all over the 
nation. 

Before undertaking an article for The Country 
Home Magazine, it would be well to inquire 
first whether the subject is wanted. The inquiry 
should give us enough information about the sub- 
ject to enable us to judge its value to the maga- 
zine. This merely is to save your time and enable 
us to help you editorially. Good success stories, 
concerning individuals or communities, which 
others may follow with profit, are especially 
sought. 

Photographs 

We also want first-rate, interesting photographs 
of striking and important personalities in the farm 
world for use in the pictorial section, “Country 
Neighbors.” 

Husert Ke tty, Editor, 
The Country Home Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York. 





Sir: 

We wish to bring to your attention our 
News Bureau. We are at all times in the market 
for original photos of all kinds with short news 
along with the photo. Also, news of all sorts as 
well as features, events, and biographies. 

Our prices of payments are paid within 30 
days. All items must be submitted with return 
postage. 

If these items are not accepted they will be 
returned. 

We shall be very happy to have the Dicest 
record us in this field. 

FRANK Parker, Business Manager, 
Trans-American News Bureau, 
2145-47 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Sir: 

The famous old Southern Literary Messenger 
that ran for thirty years, 1834-64, as a monthly 
magazine and of which Edgar Allan Poe was 
editor for a short time and to which he con- 
tributed, is being revived in Richmond, Virginia. 

F. Meredith Dietz and August Dietz, Jr., are 
editors and The Dietz Press, publishers of his- 
torical books, is printing it. The purpose of the 
magazine, which will appear in mid-December, 
is to foster Southern culture in literature and 
all of the arts. Short stories, poems, essays, 
articles on a variety of subjects will be published 
from the “keys” of Southern authors or from non- 
Southern authors if the material is of interest to 
the South. Payment at the start is in subscrip- 
tions only. Established authors have contributed 
to the first numbers and will continue to write 
for the Messenger but one of the purposes of the 
magazine is to give new talent an opportunity. 
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No “formula” stories are used and the writing 
must be of high literary quality. $3.00 a year; 
35c the copy. Address: 
Southern Literary Messenger, 
109 East Cary Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
F. Meredith Dietz, Editor 





Sir: 

Having recently received a communication 
from your office asking for information as to our 
market requirements, I am taking the liberty of 
sending you a set of instructions for free-lance 
writers interested in trying their hand at First 
Nighter scripts. 

The market is open the year ’round, and we 
are particularly interested in receiving scripts from 
better, more experienced writers. We pay $100 
on acceptance for each play. 

I believe the information contained in the 
instructions covers the field pretty thoroughly. I 
might add that all scripts are judged on the basis 
of “action” rather than talk, originality of plot or 
original treatment of an old plot, flesh-and-blood 
characterizations rather than types. 

If any of your people would like additional 
information, we shall be glad to have them write 
in for answer to specific problems. 

Cordially yours, 

J. T. AINLEy, 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., 
Carbide & Carbon Building, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

The most intelligent and complete statement 
of radio script requirements that we have seen 
appears in the six page instruction leaflet “Sug- 
gestions For Radio Playwrights” offered free by 
Mr. Ainley to prospective radio writers who 
want to contribute to Campana’s “First Nighter” 
program. Get a copy of this from Mr. Ainley 
before submitting to his program. 





Sir: 

Am in market for novel ten to fifteen minute 
radio broadcast scripts. Mental telepathy, psy- 
chology, ghost tales, etc., or any unique subject. 
Series 13 to 26. Scripts must have return postage. 

Dave Lustic, 811 Walton Avenue, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

We are buying material for a new adventure 
magazine in the fantasy field, stressing as its key- 
note unusual and fantastic adventures featuring 
strange people in strange lands, with practically 
no limit to imagination. 

Stories may deal with actual countries, out of 
the way places, or with fantastic and imaginary 
lands. They need not even be laid on this planet, 
since occasional interplanetary fantasy will be 
used. Swift, dramatic adventure will be the 
requisite of each story, and good plot and char- 
acterization will be essential. The story is the 








“YOURS IS 


CHECK-PRODUCING 
HELP, 


GENTLEMEN.” 


"You're the first to give me the sound construc- 
tive help a writer wants when he goes to an agent,” 
writes one of our new clients. "You're the first to 
show me how to make salable stories out of the 
yarns | write. You're the first to prove not only 
once but three times in rapid succession that you 
can sell the revisions you ask me to make. You're 
the first to express genuine personal interest in me 
as a writer—and to point out to me the markets | 
can, and do, reach. This is what | call check-pro- 
ducing and career-producing service, gentlemen.” 


The assistance we gave this new client proved to 
him the two-fold purpose of our agency: Our first 
aim is, of course, to sell for you the story, article 
or book you have written or, if not salable, to help 
you get it into likely commercial condition. Our 
second aim is to help you put yourself into the 
producing class. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
manuscript we receive, whether from professional or 
beginning writer. We hope eventually to see every 
one of our clients move up the ladder—the profes- 
sional to better and more markets, the beginner to 
steady sales. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript, then, is the 
first quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze your 
capabilities and find for you the fields in which 
you should succeed. We show you how to work 
toward the markets we have chosen for you. 


Marketing is our business. We are sales agents 
whose income derives from the commissions we re- 
ceive upon the sales we make. We want to sell the 
stories we get. We want authors who can send us 
salable material. It is to our interest to give you 
what our client calls “check-producing and career- 
producing service." 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member 
of staff professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold. 

Reduced rates, quoted below, will be continued 
until further notice: $1 for each 3000 words or 
fraction thereof up to 40,000 words; $15 for any 
length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“PLOTTO" 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















THE BOOK THAT WRITERS NEEDED 


It clears up the mysteries 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


You’ll sell your first confessional as soon as you have 
read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 





thing. Plot may revolve around mystery, horror, 
love, hate, revenge, etc., but in every case the 
primary characteristic must be its interest, its ac- 
tion, its fantastic quality, and its bizarre atmos- 
phere. 

Being a sister magazine to Amazing Stories, it 
will lack the restraint of the latter, actual fact or 
proof not being necessary to justify the stories in 
any way. Stories will be entertaining and fanci- 
ful, and we will make no attempt to present them 
as anything other than pure fancy. They will be 
imaginative in a bizarre and strange way. Strange 
peoples, strange civilizations, lost races, fantastic 
creatures, etc. The magazine will contain a good 
deal of pseudo-scientific fantasy which will not 
be limited to present day fact. 

As example of the type of fiction wanted, we 
might point to the work of A. Conan Doyle in 
his “Lost World”; A. Merritt in his “Ship of 
Ishtar” and “The Moon Pool’; Homer Eon Flint 
in his “Nth Man”; Capt. S. P. Meek in his 
“Drums of Tapajos”; Jules Verne in his ‘“Mys- 
terious Island”; Edgar Rice Burroughs in his 
“Pellucidar” stories, his “Princess of Mars”; the 
work of A. Hyatt Verrill. 

We definitely do not want long serial stories, 
We probably will run one short novel an issue, 
running between 15,000 and 20,000 words, maxi- 
mum. There will be, perhaps, two novelettes 
running 10,000 or 12,000 words. Our greatest 
need will be shorts in the 4500-6000 word class 
and perhaps one or two shorts running between 
2500 and 3500. 

No poetry will be used, but we will buy a 
certain number of non-fiction articles, 300 to 1000 
words, relative to fantastic oddities of the world, 
strange peoples, etc. Proof will be necessary for 
articles. 

Rates of payment will be one cent per word as 
with Amazing Stories. 

RayMOND Patmer, Managing Editor, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Corporation, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





Sir: 
Detective Story and Clues again are wide open 
markets for quality yarns of mystery and detec- 





HELP — GET 
RESULTS 


novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 





A Few Comments Meant a Sale 
OF A PREVIOUSLY REJECTED MANUSCRIPT 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


results! Try us. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
IF YOU GET assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
write for detailed circular. If you want to sell, we can help you! 


vor stort storie, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
or tell you why! 55 WEST 42ND STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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tion. Emphasis in both magazines is placed upon 
the short novelette, from 8000 to 15,000 words 
in length. Very few 6000 word shorts are used, 
but the market is hungry for excellent short shorts 
and storiettes up to 2500 words. No serials, and 
only an occasional 20,000 word short novel are 
desired. No poetry, and no fact articles of any 
length. 

Detective Story is edited for a fully mature 
audience. Poignant human dramas of mystery 
and detection are wanted most. Then humor that 
is not slapstick. In each story there should be 
one character whom a reader will like. This 
means that the criminal lead story, unless really 
exceptional, is not favored. 

Clues leans toward the slightly fantastic mys- 
tery, such as is exemplified in the stories by J. J. 
des Ormeaux, Donald Wandrei and Erle S. 
Gardner now being published. No sadism, but a 
touch of the horrible and the grotesque is wel- 
come. 

We accept or reject in one week, voucher from 
one to four cents a word on acceptance, and send 
out check three or four days after date of accept- 
ance. 

Yours very truly, 

AntTHony Rup, Editor. 
Street & Smith, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We have a limited demand for original 13x13 
and 19x19 square puzzles of medium difficulty 
and will pay, for all rights, upon date of publi- 
cation, $1.50 for each 13x13 square and $2.50 
for each 19x19 square puzzle used in our 
magazines, 

As the readers of our magazines are dyed-in- 
the-wool crossword fans, puzzles must be interest- 
ing, educational and entertaining—the type of 
puzzle that you like to solve. In order to avoid 
rejections as far as possible, and to facilitate 
the checking of puzzles, we ask that you follow 
these requirements: 

THE DIAGRAM: Should be symmetrical, 
with not more than 1/6 of the squares black. 
Use standard 8%” by 11” paper. Make sure 
that all white squares interlock, that there are 
no unkeyed letters, and few two-letter words. 
The words of your crossword puzzle should then 
be entered on the diagram, printing them legibly 
in ink, or with a typewriter. Then, enter the 
numbers, making a combination diagram and 
answer box. Fill in the black squares—don’t use 


6699 


an “x 


THE WORDS: Don’t use hackneyed words 
such as: awe, em, ice, forms of “to be,” notes on 
the scale, chemical symbols, points of the com- 
pass, etc. Avoid abbreviations, foreign words, 
obsoletes, variants and proper names—they make 
a puzzle uninteresting. Never use the same word 
twice in a puzzle. There should be no hyphen- 
ated words, or two words in one given space. 








SELL WHAT 
YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR 
LITERARY SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? 
For nearly a score of years I have been writing 
and selling to magazines, newspapers, and syn- 


dicates. I have held 
the highest of edi- 
torial posts. And now 
I am helping others 
—showing beginning 
writers how to avoid 
the pitfalls that re- 
sult in frustration and 
despair—how to take 
the short cuts that 
lead to literary fame 
and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me your 
stories, books, plays: 
I will read them for 


their sales possibilities. 








CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
SERVICE are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 
ately and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked, 
A Pais ,SUPPLEMEN- 
RY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements, 
Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 








If they can be sold I’ll 


sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly and hon- 
estly what is wrong. I'll show you clearly and 
competently what you must do to make them 


salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


I claim only ex- 


perience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 


My fees are low; 50c 

r thousand words to 
$0,000, $15 flat above 
that. Complete, de- 
tailed reports within a 
week. atisfaction 
guaranteed or reading 

ee refunded. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity. I have hun- 
dreds of eager mar- 
kets for good stories. 
Send me your work 
today! A copy of my 
valuable booklet, 
“How to Sell What 
You Write,” will be 
mailed upon request. 
It’s Free. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works, 
adventure stories, travel 
books, biographies, relig- 
ious, and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, 
etc. are needed for rer 
diate publication. Man 
special markets. All aan 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author ays nothin to- 
ward publication. pecial 
reading fee on _ all book- 
lengths. only fifteen dol- 
lars! Let me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY SERVICE 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


THE 
EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a copy 
of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers , Well {ING SELLING 
sell than all other & Jack Woodford 
books on writing put : Jae 
together. 








“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago ... Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for 
you that we shall allow i to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers N 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Name.... 
Address. . 


City 


© Enclosed find check 


C1] Send C. 0. D. 


Don’t manufacture words—make sure every word 
you use appears in either Funk & Wagnall’s Un. 
abridged “‘New Standard Dictionary” or Merriam 
Webster’s Unabridged ‘“‘Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary—2nd Edition.” 

THE DEFINITIONS: Should be written legib- 
ly in ink, or typewritten, on one side of standard 
812” by 11” paper. Make sure the definitions you 
give appear in the dictionary. Keep them short 
and interesting, but don’t make them too easy. 

Finally, having constructed your puzzle, check 
it closely to make sure you have included a 
definition for every word, both “Across” and 
“Down”. Write your name and address at the 
top of each sheet of paper, and give the name 
of the dictionary you used. If you follow the 
above rules, you will have constructed a good 
puzzle, one that you will be proud to have appear 
in print under your name. 

Please do not send more than two 13x13 and 
two 19x19 square puzzles in any one month. 
Addressed envelope and return postage must 
accompany each puzzle submitted, otherwise re- 
jections will be destroyed. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for lost puzzles, although every care is 
taken for their safety. 

Harve Pusuications, INc., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Golden Fleece wants adventure fiction with 
historical backgrounds, up to 24,000 words and 
particularly between 2500 and 7000 words. 

We also want 200 word fillers of unusual his- 
torical facts. 

Colorful adventure with plenty of action and 
good characterization is our primary interest, but 
love is all right, if it does not overwhelm the 
action. Sex is permissible only when necessary 
for verisimilitude and must be delicately handled. 

Backgrounds should be authentic as to customs, 
costumes, locale, etc. The hero need not neces- 
sarily be white, nor is a white viewpoint essential. 
It is well to start stories off with a bang. 

The current issue of Golden Fleece will give 
an idea of our requirements. 

Golden Fleece, 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Sir: 

This is the first opportunity I have had to 
thank you for running my letter stating our 
wants, in your June issue. The response was 
immediate and I have been able to buy much 
interesting material as well establish correspondents 
in important cities throughout the country. 

At the present time I still need articles of 
interest to salesmen. These must deal with actual 
experiences with doctors and hospital buyers. Lots 
of meat can be developed in even casual conver- 
sation with medical men and hospital buyers. 
Many doctors are hesitant about buying Short- 
wave apparatus. Why? Many doctors have al- 
ready bought apparatus. What led them to de- 
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velop an interest? What helped them decide? 
Did a salesman play a part in it? How? 

These are some of the questions that might 
develop into feature material. The same questions 
could be applied to metal or wood furniture, 
hospital beds, surgical instruments, etc. 

Salesmen’s experiences on the road and in con- 
tact with selling factors also makes good copy. 
Articles must be basically factual with lots of meat 
in them. 1000 to 1200 words wanted. Payment on 
publication at the rate of lc per word. Pixs also 
used with rates running from $2 to $10 depend- 
ing upon interest and use. 

Pictures that are dramatic or symbolic or that 
suggest some photographic pattern are wanted for 
our photographic covers. We pay well for suitable 
cover pictures. 

We are also seeking experienced correspondents 
in all important cities throughout the country. 

A. AucustT TiceEr, Editor. 
Surgical Business 
220 Elizabeth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





Sir: 

I enjoyed reading your story about McCalls 
and after reading the author’s statement as to 
newsstand circulation, I was prompted by loy- 
alty to my own organization to inform you that 
the newsstand circulation of our magazine, True 
Confessions, exceeds that of McCalls. 

In fact, the newsstand circulation of True 
Confessions exceeds that of any other 10c woman’s 
magazine. I was interested too, in the author’s 
comment on “Love Without Laughter.” Your 
old confession story reader-writers will surely have 
no difficulty recognizing this type of story. 

Ratpu Daicu, Managing Editor. 
Fawcett Publications. 

The average newsstand sale of True Confessions 
during the first six months of 1938 was 1,008,810; 
of McCall’s was 1,005,305. Both publications 
gained over their last six months average. During 
the same period College Humor lost 18,000 news- 
stand sales, American Magazine 30,000, Cosmo- 
politan 37,000, Good Housekeeping 44,000, Es- 
quire 70,000, and True Story 228,501 newsstand 
sales per month. Publishers have put increased 
efforts in selling subscriptions by mail, as your 
own mail box may have shown.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Commercial Refrigeration With Ice Magazine, 
national consumer house organ of the Ice In- 
dustry, is at the present time well stocked with 
articles concerning installations of modern Ice 
Equipment. 

We are, however, in the market for articles 
ranging from 1500 to 1800 words of general 
interest to small merchants. These articles may 
be on any subject, but they must have sufficient 
interest to command the attention of a busy 
merchant. We are particularly interested in pleas- 
ing the following types of merchants: grocers, 
florists, meat market operators, restaurateurs, tav- 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


There's no waste of time 
on the way to success when 
you travel the S. S. W. 
road. The eleven assign- 
ments have meant eleven 
short steps-to-success for 
many other writers now 
selling regularly. Best of 
all, success usually comes 
in a rush, most of our sell- 
ing students breaking into 
print before they are fin- JACK WOODFORD 
ished with the assignments. Six more sales 
for S. S. W. students indicate once more 
what these time tested assignments can do. 

“I've received 100% aid from you and you did even 
more than you promised," writes a Louisiana writer 
who has appeared in print many times. "As long as | 
serve as director for this writing club | am going to say 
you have the best course | have ever taken or seen, 
and Mr. Woodford's book is decidedly the most help- 
ful volume | have ever read." 

In times like these there is no excuse for waste, 
either of time or energy. You want your road to suc- 
cess to be short—and the only short cut is genuine pro- 
fessional assistance which eliminates the aimless experi- 


menting of most beginners. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING N 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Magazine 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION _RATES— 


» U. S. Pos- Volume 18 NOVEMBER, 1938 


sessions, 
a year, Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 





Contents 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given, The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


New York Market Letter 
I’m Happy About the Whole 
Thing 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 


The Great Stone Face at 
Collier’s 

All Over the Keys 

Employment of Laughter 


By Earl Wilson 
By Stanley Stotz 
By Chas. B. McCormack.... 


must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. 


ager; 


Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as 
Matter April 15 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 


Richard K, 
, Editor; Aron M. 
Business Man- 
. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. 


Edit to Suit 


Second Class 


Writer’s Market 





A Personal Morgue 
Today’s Big Names 
National Literary Contests 


Hollywood Write-Around 
Small Towns are Gold Mines.. 


By Thomas Brook 
By Betty Wallace 

By G. V. Willets 

By Walter Alderman 
By Marie Canel 

.By Herbert Diamond 














6411 Hollywood Blvd., 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 





FLATTERY — 


IS sweet—but it does NOT sell manuscripts ! 


MY SELLING writers want the truth—they 
KNOW my frank, constructive criticisms 
promote SALES. 


MY AGENCY covers all markets. In New 
York my associate, Eileen Mooney, is in 
daily contact with editorial offices. In Hol- 
lywood I represent you. 

MY BEGINNING writers get the same 
honest prompt service which my selling writ- 
ers receive. [WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 
MY HANDLING fee for criticism and 
analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript to 8,000 
words; $2 from 8000 to 20,000; $5 from 
20,000 to 50,000 and $10 above 50,000 
words. This fee is deducted from my 10% 
commission on sales. Fee and stamped, self- 
addressed envelope MUST accompany all 
manuscripts. 


TRUTH — Promotes YOUR 
SALES! 


GENE BOLLES 
Hollywood, Calif. 








OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion)—you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delay, and of course, free. 


q If unavailable, your MS will be re- 

turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be publisied 
promptly and adequately. 








DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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ern and bar operators, bakers, and similar mer- 
chants that use refrigeration in their business. 

These general interest articles should contain 
material that will interest several of the merchants 
listed above. 

As usual, payment for these articles will be 
made at the rate of a minimum of one cent per 
word on acceptance. 

We will appreciate your publication of these 
requirements in Writers Dicest—and thank 
you for your cooperation in the past. 

STRATFORD ENRIGHT, Managing Editor, 
Commercial Refrigeration With Ice. 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sir: 

Scallions to you gents for your list of fact 
detective magazines. 

I am a hard working, fact detective writer, 
dammit, dishing up enough blood every month 
(under five aliases in all of the fact detective 
books) to fill all the transfusion needs from coast 
to coast. 

Seriously, for those aiming at this market, a 
correct list might be of more help. 

Dean S. JENNINGs, 
2009 Pacific Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Able blood curdler Jennings’ makes _ these 
changes to the Dicest’s October list of fact de- 
tective markets: Dynamic Detective, as well as 
the other Country Press fact detective magazines 
do not care if the cases submitted are nationally 
known. Inside Detective does not demand strong 
woman interest in each case; Real Detective reads 
its scripts at 250 Park Avenue, New York City; 
American Detective was sold to MacFadden. 





Sir: 

I wonder if any of your readers would like to 
try their hand at devising some highly melo- 
dramatic modern air short short plots? I may 
shortly be able to use a number of such plots. 
They should be in 350 words or less and for any 
I can use I will pay from $1.00 to $2.50, accord- 
ing to merit. Sample of type stuff I want can 
be obtained by writing me. 


Rosert M. Burtt, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


Subscriber Burtt is now writing “Captain Mid- 
night” an aviation serial running on 26 radio 
stations. He has just signed on another show, 
daily, around a character known as “The Myster- 
ious Pilot X.” If you want a little proxy radio 
experience, and have some plot sense, this might 
be a nice lead.—Ed. 





The play markets that appeared in the Digest 
for October sans a credit line were prepared for 
us by the play agent, Edmund Fuller, 521 East 
81st Street, N. -Y. C. 
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TURNVELOPE 
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course 
be paid for in 
ta imencay” — tells 
YOU can too! 
‘On iversal sngtouraphers, 
Dept. 611, 10 W. 33 > W. 33 St., N. ¥. C. 


FREE! 6 Wil» 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you, We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing, ability. Send today—no obligation 
RICHARD Sunron SCHOOLS, INC 
1102-8 Essex Bidg 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Literary Broker 
I handle beginners, professionals, and writers whose work 
has gone stale. I charge a reading fee to pay for the time 
taken in reading and analysis—a fee of one dollar each 
5000 words. My Green Sheet gives details and is free for 
the asking. Marketing, 10% 
Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, 


(Or Upland, Indiana, if you wish to write me there) 





: Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ohio 





A Basic Reference Book for 
the Writer of Crime Stories 
FACTS—FIGURES—PICTURES 
Men Against Crime by Henry Lysing tells 
the authoritative and detailed story of the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in modern crime solution. Invaluable source 

material for the writer of stories of crime. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER says: “ .. . a most 
comprehensive and intelligently written ac- 
count about the work of our Bureau.” 

$2.50 at your Bookstore, or direct 


DAVID KEMP & COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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of my clients’ 
October magazin 
appearances 


Latonia Leinan 


Harriet Griffin 


Three months ago these successful new writers were blindly hurling themselves 


against professional competition. 


They had talent and determination—but needed 


experienced coaching to perfect their technique and put their stories safely across 


the line. 


Below, three of the sixteen new 
writers I successfully launched in 
August and September, tell you how 
authoritative guidance and leading 
agency sponsorship enabled them to 
reach their goal: 


GERTRUDE C. GAGE 

** ‘He will make you work as you’ve never 
worked before,’ said the friend who recom- 
mended you. And I’ve written and rewritten, 
cut and cut again . . . But now the reward— 
my first sale and a demand for more—suc- 
cess!”’ 

LATONIA LEINAN 

“Your sale of my two stories, which [ 
thought not any too good, proves a writer is 
no judge of his own material and that a good 
agent is invaluable. Working with you has 
been inspiring because you are keenly under- 
standing and encouraging, yet a dependable, 
hard-hitting critic.’’ 


HARRIET GRIFFIN 

*“‘Thanks so much for that very encour- 
aging first sale — and to Toronto Star for 
$100 I am grateful too, for your sincere 
constructive criticisms which have saved me 
much frustrated effort and have given me a 
practical, solid groundwork for coordination 
of my material.’ 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU 


Whether your goal is to increase sales, to open new 
and better markets among either the ‘slicks’ or the 
‘pulps’, or even to make a first sale—I can help you. 
For 16 years I have developed many of the leading 
‘names’ whose work I am selling today in every fiction 
field; during September I sent my clients checks for 
sales to Saturday Evening Post, Ken, Colliers, etc. 
down through the secondary slicks and every type of 
pulp magazine. 


TO NEW WRITERS 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts 
to editors requesting such material. If a story is unsalable, ! 
tell you why in full detail; if revision will make it salable, | 
explain how and for which specifie market to rewrite. I analyz 
your abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. 
Until I sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above professional 
guidance costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up 
5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the fint 
5,000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special rates 
on novelets and novels. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full capacity 
and who really pushes your manuscripts—‘‘talk it over” wi 
me. If you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year, I wil 
handle your account on straight commission. If you sold 
worth within last year, I will handle your work at one- 
reading rates. 


My Booklet “Practical Literary Help” and My Latest Market Letter Free On Request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
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New York Market Letter 


By HarriET BRADFIELD 


EW YORK is full of live markets 
N and editors crying for copy. The 

autumn snap in the air has made 
everything pick up steam. And all the edi- 
tors are hard at work on issués for late fall 
and mid-winter—the backbone of the maga- 
zine year. 

Most publishers emphasize wide-open 
markets, active buying schedules, and fast 
checks. Come and get them! 

Moanings at the bar continue regarding 
the half-cent rate. The whole business tide 
will probably have to move to higher levels 
before this feature is going to change for 
the better. With most of these markets, you 
don’t shoot in the dark, at least. Editors say 
frankly what they can pay—and are keeping 
the good will of their writers by doing so. 

And doesn’t it seem that the pay-on-ac- 
ceptance checks come through more prompt- 
ly now? A check in the hand is worth two 
on publication, when the other hand holds 
a rent bill. 

Some new ventures are afoot at present. 
But the new titles put out by established 
houses make the most satisfactory new tar- 
gets to shoot at. Both Ace Magazines and 
the Thrilling group are in an expensive 
mood, with increasing lists of titles. 

Variety Love Stories brings Mrs. Wyn’s 
list of romantic love magazines up to four, 
with two of them monthlies; this new one 


and Complete Love are bi-monthlies. Add 
to this, the monthly confessional story book, 
Secrets, and you have a market of gener- 
ous proportions, all paying on acceptance. 

Variety Love uses twelve complete stories 
to an issue. (By the way, none of Mrs. 
Wyn’s magazines use serials.) The best 
lengths at present are short-shorts of 1,500 
to 2,500 words; regular shorts of 3,500 to 
6,000; novelettes of 8,000 to 12,000 words. 
Sometimes a longer novelette will sell here 
if it is a knockout love story. Rates paid 
are a cent a word and up. Checks are very 
prompt. More than one writer has told me 
that this editor certainly knows what she 
wants and doesn’t want. That’s one of the 
reasons why she can give such prompt de- 
cisions. But writers find, also, that Mrs. 
Wyn will do a lot to help them make a story 
salable if the original idea is good. There’s 
a market, too, for romantic verse of vary- 
ing lengths. But it is not too easy to please 
the editor with verse either. Study the cur- 
rent magazines carefully for preferred style 
in both prose and poetry, unless you don’t 
care how much postage you use up. For all 
four of the romantic love magazines, which 
include Love Fiction Monthly and Ten Story 
Love in addition to those named above, the 
type of stories and lengths are much the 
same. Address these magazines at 67 West 
44th Street. 
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SOME new title faces have brightened up 

the list of men’s entertainment, as well, 
at Ace Magazines. 12 Adventure Stories 
and 10 Action Adventures are bi-monthlies 
coming out regularly, and both are wide 
open for material. The latter will use more 
of the straight action type, as indicated in 
the title; while the former pulp will use 
stories of all kinds of adventure. Other 


than that, the two books are almost identi- 
cal in requirements. 


Lengths are of two groups: short stories 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes of 
10,000 words up to a top of 12,000. Woman 
interest is welcome in all stories, and is re- 
quired in the longer ones. On both maga- 
zines, payment is at a half-cent minimum. 


And here’s something about payment on 
all the men’s group of the Ace Magazines 
(A. A. Wyn’s Magazine Publishers and Peri- 
odical House groups). The editor, Harry 
Widmer, assures me that all stories are now 
paid for immediately on acceptance, or 
within a very short time afterwards. That’s 
good news, for the house is one of the re- 
liable ones to write for. Address: 67 West 
44th Street. 

Another new title belonging to this group 
is 12 Sports Aces. This, however, is a new 
hat on what appeared first as Variety Sports. 
Just to refresh your memory, if you like the 
sports stories markets, here are the require- 
ments: Features sports in season. Woman 
interest not required in any of these stories. 
Lengths: shorts, 3,000 to 5,000; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment at one- 
half cent minimum, on acceptance. Editor, 
Harry Widmer. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 


T the “Thrilling” offices, 22 West 48th 
Street, they are working on two new 
magazines. The first one will be out on the 
stands just before this issue of the WriTER’s 
Dicest appears. This is Startling Stories— 
a bi-monthly companion piece to Thrilling 
Wonder Stories. The two titles will alter- 
nate on the stands, and will use almost 
exactly the same type of material. If you 
study Thrilling Wonder, you will get a very 
good idea of what type of material to sub- 
mit for the new pulp. There will be one 
important difference in make-up. Thrilling 


Wonder has a top length of 10,000 words, 
But the new magazine will use shorts up to 
6,000 words and a real book length novel 
of about 50,000 words or more. Some of 
these novels may be written to order, but 
not necessarily. On these long novels, pay- 
ment will be arranged with the author. On 
the shorts, payment is one cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


This field of science fiction has been a 
very limited one. So a new market sounds 
like real news! Leo Margulies is the edi- 
torial director for these pulps. 


Mr. Margulies has another pulp in prep- 
aration. As it is not to appear until some- 
time in December, I can’t give you the title. 
However, here are enough editorial sugges- 
tions about the material wanted to make a 
lot of writers work harder: 


“We want stories of the weird, superna- 
tural, and the uncanny. A story for this 
magazine may be really “different” and off- 
trail. There should be plenty of atmosphere 
of the weird type; horror stuff. Lengths 
are anywhere from short-shorts up to 20,000 
words. And we find good ones are hard to 
get. Payment is a half-cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Publication is bi-monthly. Ad- 
dress: 22 West 48th Street.” 


This new one sounds like a real thriller. 
Checks move fast at this office. 


Candid Detective is the newest addition 
at Trojan Publications, 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue. (Also known as 125 East 46th Street.) 
You should study this magazine before send- 
ing in material, for it combines the romantic 
and detective elements in a way that no 
other detective magazine would think of do- 
ing. The editor wants strong girl interest— 
and you will notice that this seems to be 
romantic rather than sexy, although the 
heroines do not emote in the usual love 
story manner. There are two lengths de- 
sired: Shorts of about 5,000 words; and 
novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words. The 
magazine also contains a longer novelette of 
20,000 words. But this is written by ar- 
rangement; usually one of the writers who 
has established himself with this market. If 
you want to aim at this market, study your 
target and aim directly. You won’t have 
much chance to dispose of rejected stories 
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elsewhere. For accepted stories, payment is 


one cent a word, with an occasional higher 


rate. 

Youth Today is a new monthly digest mag- 
azine of pocket size, which is edited by 
Harry Miller. At present, he states, no 
original material is being considered. The 
office is at 250 Park Avenue. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, is 
another recent newcomer to the stands which 
is a pocket-size digest magazine. The editor- 
in-chief, Mrs. Lorna Farrell, tells me that 
there is no market here at present for ma- 
terial. 


Office Life, announced as a new monthly 
magazine for office workers, will not appear 
until spring. Distribution will be by sub- 
scription only. The publication is backed 
financially by the Washington School for 
Secretaries, 247 Park Avenue. That’s the 
only official connection. But if you call on 
the editor, you are likely to find yourself en- 
gulfed by the youth and beauty of next 
year’s office workers, who are there to learn 
all about business life. Requirements for 
the magazine, as outlined at present, call for 
two lengths of fiction: short-shorts which can 
be transcribed into short-hand symbols; no 
dialect ; about 1,000 words long. Short stor- 
ies of 3,500 to 5,000 words, two of which 
will be used each issue. These should be of 
the slick-paper type, love, adventure, ro- 
mance—anything appealing to the average 
American girl of 18 to 28 years. Payment 
is to be on acceptance ; rates by arrangement 
with author or agent. 


@ The American Family is another new- 
comer, edited by David A. Boehm. It offers 
a market for short-shorts, preferably love or 
domestic complications, with ironical twists, 
in lengths from 1,000 to 1,500 words. Pay- 
ment is reported to be about a cent a word, 
on publication. Address: 1 Grove Street, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Did you notice the detailed report in last 
month’s Wrirer’s Dicest, from Weird 
Tales? This long-established magazine has 
just moved here from Chicago, and is at 
home at 9 Rockefeller Plaza (Time and Life 
Building) in the same offices with Short 
Stories, 


“Could I interest you with an idea for a love story?” 


HIS WEEK, which is the Sunday news- 

paper magazine read by seven million 
or more people every week, merits careful 
study, for anything submitted to this market 
has to face plenty of competition. Here are 
some editorial suggestions about what is 
wanted, and what to avoid in your manu- 
scripts : 


Short-shorts of 1,500 words or less are 
particularly needed. And shorts up to 3,500 
are also good. Romance, mystery, and ad- 
venture are popular themes. And don’t for- 
get that the style must be definitely slick 
paper, with very wide appeal. No serials 
are wanted just now. But the specialty of 
This Week is short stories in series which 
feature an unusually vivid and fascinating 
character. To my own mind, they are a 
far better come-on than any serial can be 
which is pared down to such skeleton shapes. 
Miss Mary Day Winn is fiction editor. 


In the non-fiction field, there are two 
groups of material. First is the article of 
1,000 to 1,800 words on recent developments 
in popular science ; on travel adventure; on 
glamorous personalities of men and women 
in the news and important enough to be of 
national interest. Good pictures for illus- 
trating those articles are an important con- 
sideration in their acceptance. The second 
group is the short filler, averaging about 250 
words. Good pictures, where they help an 
article, are apt to aid a sale. But pictures 
alone are not wanted. If you are familiar 
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“Don’t you think Alfred takes things too literally?” 


with This Week, you know that there are 
several different types of fillers being used : 
stories about animals, puzzles, unusual facts 
in groups, etc. The editors point out that 


one great difficulty they have is getting good, 


original material. It seems that the minute 
a new sort of filler appears, they are deluged 
with material almost like what has already 
been printed. This is a better way to the 
rejection basket than the acceptance letter. 
Think up something just as different as possi- 
ble. The only limitation is that is must be of 
a provocative nature with very wide reader 
appeal which catches attention quickly. New 
puzzle material can be used. Odd and in- 
teresting facts which can be grouped under 
one general head are worth working up. 
Neither of these groups is especially easy to 
work out for such a demanding market. 


However, the rates of payment for all ma- 
terial sold to This Week are very good— 
right in a class with the big slick-paper mag- 
azines. Checks are on acceptance. Address: 
420 Lexington Avenue. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney is the editor. 


@ Harper's Magazine has changed its cover 
and pepped up its contents. E. B. White, 
whose deft words of wisdom give the Talk 
of the Town department in The New Yorker 
such popularity, is writing a monthly com- 
mentary for Harper’s now, and various other 


new ideas threaten to pep up the contents, 
Though never a big market for fiction or 
even articles, acceptance here stamps the 
mark of quality on a writer’s style. Lee F. 
Hartman is the editor. The address is 49 
East 33rd Street. 

e@ Changes are also taking place in The 
judge, 18 East 48th Street. Robert T. Geb. 
ler is now editor. The magazine will soon 
appear in large, flat format, similar to the 
picture magazines like Life. The increased 
space will allow for the use of a longer story 
each month—humorous or satirical, of about 
3,000 words. The short material varies be. 
tween 300 and 900 words, humor or satire, 
of a sort to appeal to the entire family. No 
sex, ridicule of religions, or criminal subjects 
fit into this regime. Verse with a satirical 
theme is good, and any length will be con. 
sidered. Cartoons must carry their own 
gag-lines. No gags without pictures are 
wanted. Payment is decided upon merit; 
there is no set rate for either prose, verse or 
drawing. This is made on publication. 

An important feature to note in connec- 
tion with submission to The Fudge is that 
much of the material is timely in its refer- 
ences. Contributors should plan their work 
from two to four months in advance. Too 
many, the editor complains, send him ma- 
terial with Christmas appeal just about De- 
cember 25th. 

The Voyager has moved up town to 545 
Fifth Avenue, and now is edited by Miss 
Demmie Genaitis. This market is small, 
right now. But the editor is interested in 
seeing material, and things are active. A 
good length for travel articles if about 1,200 
words. Unusual candid camera shots help 
a sale. Payment is on publication ; $25 per 
story and $2 per picture used. There are 
several reasons why writers fail to sell travel 
articles, this editor points out. They fail to 
personalize their writing, giving too much of 
a guide book point of view. They fail to 
get enough factual detail. And they miss 
on the satire—which always snaps up 4 
travel article, and can be used in a pleasant 
way without antagonizing readers. This 
magazine limits its interests to England (es- 
pecially London), Paris and important water- 
ing places in France, Bermuda, British West 
Indies, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
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South America. Occasional articles include 
Havana, Mexico, Centra] America. 


MSS HELEN CUNNINGHAM tells me 

that the editorial changes on Romantic 
Story are imperceptible, as far as type of 
material is concerned. Lengths, however, 
have met some shifts. The best is about 
7,000 words, with shorts running from 5,000 
up to that figure. Filler stories of 3,500 
words are also good—if one can get in plenty 
of gripping emotion. The story problems 
should be mature and serious confessions, but 
the characters should be young enough to 
give the whole story a youthful tone. The 
plots must deal with confession problems ; 
the editor doesn’t want a first person version 
of a love story. There’s a big difference! 


A general rule for the main characters: 
they should be ones with whom the readers 
of Romantic Story can easily identify them- 
selves. The economic backgrounds are less 
important than the treatment. Be sure the 
story sounds natural. Any scene in the 
United States is acceptable; occasionally 
something outside, if the story is thoroughly 
‘American. Problems should be up-to-date 
in interest. Occasionally a story may take 
the man’s point of view. Both marriage 
and romance plots are good. 


Each issue also runs a 10,000 word novel- 
ette, occasional poetry fillers of 8 to 16 lines, 
and special feature articles about people in 
the news, told with a romantic angle. A 
by-line is good; either a central character, 
or someone connected with a social organi- 
zation dealing with human problems. Serials 
of three parts, averaging a total length cf 
20,000 words, also find a market here. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at a cent and a half 
per word and up, with bonuses for particu- 
larly good stories. Address Romantic Story 
at 1501 Broadway. 


e@ The Red Circle Magazines at R. K. O. 
Building are all under the editorship of Rob- 
ert O. Erisman now. This group includes 
the Newsstand Publications, Western Fiction 
Publishing Co., and Manvis Publications— 
29 titles in all, at the moment of writing. 
All of these pulp magazines are bi-monthlies. 
Mr. Erisman assures me that payment is 
very promptly made on acceptance, and is 
at the rate of a half cent per word on all the 


group. These magazines had the reputation 
of using a great deal of reprint material in 
the past, but are now getting away from that 
and are buying a large percentage of new 
material. For all the magazines, the short 
story length of about 5,000 words is best. 
Longer material is handled by regulars. No 
fact stuff or other fillers is wanted. There 
is a need for new artists, however, if artists 
read this article. 


The Red Circle pulps are divided into 
several types: five detective magazines, five 
sports magazines, an air book called Sky 
Devils, Complete Astrology, thirteen Western 
action pulps, Mystery Tales and Marvel 
Science Stories, and a romantic love maga- 
zine. The latter is now titled Real Love 
Magazine (formerly known as Modern 
Love). Real Confessions has been discon- 
tinued, and so no magazine of the confession 
type is included in the line-up at present. 


In studying the various groups, you will 
find that various titles within a group run 
about the same sort of material. The West- 
ern group is, in turn, divided into two 
definite types. There are the juvenile ones, 
with titles like Six-Gun, Two-Gun, and 
Quick-Trigger. The ones with more digni- 
fied names, such as Complete Western, Best 
Western, etc., are thoroughly adult in writ- 
ing style and treatment of plot. Be sure to 


differentiate your material. 

The sports magazines occasionally use a 
business complication, but many of the 
stories are just straight sports stuff. In the 
science magazines, the editor likes some sex 
or romantic interest. This applies especially 
to the longer stories. The mystery stories 
should be very sexy in their dealing with 
horror themes. The air book is some World 
War, some Chinese war, and occasionally a 
Spanish war setting. 


All material used in the detective maga- 
zines of the Red Circle group are just as ma- 
ture as possible. Some admixture of sex is 
desirable, especially in the longer stories. 
Here, especially, the need for new writers is 
felt. The editor is looking for ones having a 
modern, vigorous style. The same point ap- 
plies to the adult Westerns, where good 
style is important. 

(Continued on page 53) 

















ABOUT THE WHOLE THING 





Readers of WRITER’S DIGEST hold 
down a multitude of jobs, knocking out 
stories, articles, and serials in their spare 
time. Many of our women readers are 
“sisters of the skillet.”” The methods in 
which they solve their household cares 
are as ingenious as they are many. 


Most writers live only when they sit in 
front of a typewriter. The DIGEST en- 
joys hearing from those of its readers 
who have succeeded in stealing time from 
household or professional duties to make 
their writing a successful, happy, part- 
time career. 
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and bewilderment at first if, when he 

married me, my nice, orderly husband 

had known how I felt about the curtains! 

I was working, then, on The American Mag- 

azine and living in an apartment in Green- 

wich Village with another girl. Gertie worked 

on Cromwell’s old Farm and Fireside and 

also had a fiance, a typewriter and “lit’rary” 
ambitions. 

The apartment 

was pretty terrible. 

It was a two-room 

walk up on the 

top floor of a 

crumbling brown- 

stone house. It 

was elegantly fur- 

nished with the land-lady’s castoffs and 

cost so much that we couldn’t afford 

to eat regularly unless treated. My mar- 


|: would have saved him a lot of time 


ried sister came downtown only once 
from the fastness of 83rd and the Drive. She 
wept over me. My mother never did come 
and my favorite brother came only once too, 
but, thank goodness, he didn’t cry. He 
laughed immoderately, and, being good at 
jingles, wrote me one on a postcard the 
next day. I forget exactly how it went but 
I do remember the ending, “. . . but that 
ain’t all, she cooks in the bathroom and eats 
in the hall!” 

“Curtains might help,” murmured my 
brave soon-to-be husband, looking around 
one evening. . and, what do you do 
with the garbage?” (I may have imagined 
it, but I had an idea he sniffed.) 

“I’m going to make some!” I nodded, 
eagerly, “when I finish this piece I’m work- 
ing on... garbage, did you say?” I must 
admit I blushed then.) “We—we put it in 
paper-bags and drop it in refuse cans on the 
sidewalk somewhere every morning. Dread- 
ful, I know, but some noon, when I’m not 
doing interviews, I’ll dash over to Macy’s and 
buy—” 

And I meant every word of it. I have 
a domestic and tidy nature and my stories 
are always full of scenes picturing kitchens 
with crisp, fluttering curtains, blue-and-white 
bowls filled with red apples . . . a delicious 
odor of fresh-baked bread hangs on the air 
and there is, of course, always a gray pussy- 
cat licking her whiskers on the burnished 
hearth . . . I should have told him then, 
poor lamb! Months before, when I had an- 
nounced to my boss, Elisabeth Sears, then 
Contact Editor under Merle Crowell on The 
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American,—that I was thinking of getting 
married, she had fixed me with a shocked 
blue eye. (Dear Elisabeth Sears, white- 
haired, magnificent, and the wisest and wit- 
tiest person I have ever known—with what 
asperity she has hustled so many of us along 
this rocky road!) “Married!” she exclaimed, 
aghast. “For heaven’s sake, what for? You’re 
doing all right!” 

When I had stammered that... that... 
she sighed and sat down somewhat heavily 
at her high-piled desk. “Oh, love .. . I 
thought it was hunger. Well, go on and 
get married then, but you listen to me and 
never forget one word of what I’m going 
to tell you. Do the curtains last—under- 
stand? And let the Ladies’ Aid get along 
without you. Your job is to listen. And 
watch. And write and write and write.” 

I remember asking her eagerly, then, if 
she really thought I could write and she 
had nodded, grudgingly. “You’ve developed 
a very satisfactory style this year, my dear, 
but—so have thousands of others. Almost 
anyone who knows the language can write, 
you know, but only a few want to enough to 
really do it!” 


We shook hands solemnly on that; and 
through ten tremendous years I have kept 
the faith and done the curtains last—years 
of hard work, illness, babies, operations, 
times of buying clothes at Best’s times of 
buying them from the mail-order catalogs, 
endless moving—for the first three years my 
husband was a pin in the map of a big oil 
company, which means moving “every other 
Sunday”, the last seven he was on a big New 
York Daily. And I have sold steadily to a 
wide and varied field—women’s magazines, 
trade journals, newspapers, juvenile and re- 
ligious markets. I have worked properly 
at my red desk in an orderly study, but I 
have worked just as hard on kitchen tables 
in public libraries, on packing cases and once 
even on a bread-board perched on my chest 
when I couldn’t sit up, even in bed! 


So often people ask me if editors really 
pay any attention to the average unknown, 
like myself. I always answer “Yes!” em- 
phatically, but hasten to add that in common 
with other business men and women, they 
require a business-like approach and a pro- 


“Married!” she exclaimed. “What for?” 


duct suited to their needs. It’s as simple as 
that. 

Two years ago I decided I had come at 
last to that place in the road which had 
been glimmering ahead of me for some 
time—the place where I could dig in and 
specialize in the kind of writing that has 
always been close to my heart—’teen-age 
fiction. I subscribed to all the magazines 
using such material, studied, analyzed, and 
then went to it. The checks were gratifying 
and a letter, some months later, was even 
more so. It seemed that a publisher was 
conferring with Ruth King, one of the lead- 
ing artists for juvenile material, in her New 





“Well, Joe can’t have everything.” 
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York studio. She was working on one of my 
stories for David Cook. “It’s hard to dig up 
new writers,” groaned the publisher. “Hard? 
Get in touch with this gal, then; she seems 
to have the idea,” suggested the artist. He 
did and the outcome was that he asked me 
to do a book for them. I did—and they are 
bringing it out this Spring, with gorgeous 
illustrations by Ruth King. (John C. Win- 
ston, “Swift Flies the Falcon.”)* 

It is interesting how often I am reminded 
of Elisabeth Sears’ advice—when I am listen- 
ing to the laments of friends who are going 
to get at that story when they have made 
their Spring clothes, or taken their turn at 
entertaining the Study Club, or had mother- 
in-law for a visit! Or when I am called 
upon to sympathize with an ex-artist who 
absolutely has to make those tedious slip- 
covers and that disgusting coat for Junior 
before she can clear a space in the sewing- 
room for her drawing-board! How I would 
like to tell them about it—but I never do. 

When housework is a hobby, it takes on a 
lustre that does not normally belong to it. 
It never occurs to me to complain about 
having to cook or darn or scrub or press! 
After the required number of hours at my 
desk, an orgy of chores can give me the 
satisfaction and release that getting drunk 
must give a man. In my infrequent spare 
time, I guiltily haunt house-furnishing base- 
ments and ten-cent stores, marveling at the 
gadgets. I have a collection of recipes that 
' would put Della Lutes to shame; I dream 
of making my own jelly and preserves and 
have three pictures of pressure-cookers. I 
pore over Vogue and sometimes even buy the 
patterns, but I never make the clothes. I 
figure out just what I’d do if I were elected 
president of the P. T. A., knowing all the 
while that I could never accept, even in that 
remote contingency. A good psychiatrist 
would make short work of me! 


Before our first baby was born we had just 
been transferred to a small town in New 
York state and, instead of moving our furni- 
ture, we clapped it into storage and rented a 
dingily furnished attic for the sole reason 
that it was across the street from the house 
of a dear old Irish woman, Bridget Flatley, 


* Esther Knox sold her second juvenile novel to The 
Junior Literary Guild. It will be published shortly. 


who served meals to all and sundry. (Some 
day I must do a story about her in the Kath- 
leen Norris manner—she was raising two 
orphans, called her husband “Mr”, worked 
like a horse, carried hot dinner in pails to 
those of her boarders who had to work late, 
and when I asked her if she made any money 
on us said, “Sure and we all eat and I’ve got 
no bills; ain’t that enough?”) Like my 
Greenwich Village apartment, our attic had 
no curtains, but sun streamed in, the quiet 
was deafening, and there was no housework 
to tempt me. We nailed chunks of bitter- 
sweet and pine on the dark brown walls, 
dragged a table to a window and I wrote and 
sold an encouraging number of pulp love 
stories with time over, as well, for glorious 
walks along the Hudson and a collection of 
interesting guinea-pigs from the boarding- 
house table. But—I was never to be found 
under the evening lamp sewing the tradi- 
tional “tiny garments”—which bothered us 
both more than we would admit. One day 
I “broke down” and hurried out to the shops, 
returning triumphantly with the things to 
sew a little patchwork quilt. I stuffed the 
story I had been working on into the waste- 
basket and spread the cute little yellow and 
white pieces out on the dusty carpet .... 
well, it was finished in time to warmly cover 
the baby’s little brother, three years later! 

And neither child seems to have suffered 
any by it. We have a lot of fun together, 
and there is plenty of time to help with les- 
sons, curl hair, go on hikes and read aloud 
(we’ve just had a thrilling bout with “Treas- 
ure Island.” I don’t know which generation 
enjoyed it most!) (I am writing this piece 
on my knee in a private room in a hospital 
where I am staying for a day or two with 
my little boy while he recovers from a tonsil 
operation; private nurses may be all very 
well, but not for my child!) 


And men are not really concerned, either, 
with what we like to call the “mechanics” of 
living—the curtains, the slipcovers, the em- 
broidery. They only think they are! Once 
they are accustomed to the idea that these 
things make pleasant spare-time hobbies, 
they are relieved, I’ve found. If you were a 
husband, wouldn’t you far rather face at 
dinner-time a wife who can talk excitedly of 
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the way chapter eleven is shaping up, than 
one who is upset because she has nothing to 
wear? And, too, wouldn’t you rather leave 
a wife alone for an evening, knowing that 
she will have unshackled her typewriter and 
settled down with a contented sigh before 
you have had time to join the boys at the 
club, rather than one who will be waiting up 
for you with a pitiful tale of how lonely she 
has been? 

It isn’t easy when the children are tiny, 
but when baby-tending and housework are 
hobbies, one learns to be fairly expert at 
them. Vegetables can be cooked at night, 
good soup comes in cans, desserts can be 
made in batches, babies take lovely long naps 


and go to bed at sundown! There are all 
sorts of ways of working things out. A writer 
I know thought up a good one: she sat her 
eight-months-old daughter on a newspaper- 
strewn floor near her desk, gave her an open 
tube of good tooth paste and let her go to 
it—on the theory that even if she did eat 
some of the stuff, it wouldn’t hurt her! Of 
course, now that my children are six and 
nine, I can work four glorious hours a day 
instead of the old-time one or two. After 
school (that blessed institution!) we rush 
through the chores together, laugh a lot, 
hear all the news of the town and hurry out- 
doors to play—all three of us. Then mama 
hies back to work. 


The Great Stone Face at 
Collier’s 


By Eart WILSON 


tauer was editing Complete Stories and 

seeing to it that a sufficient number of 
cattle rustlers and other bad hombres got 
killed monthly, Collier’s Weekly published a 
story which eventually was to make his life 
dark and bleak. 


The fateful story was “To Love and 
Honor,” by Octavus Roy Cohen, and was 
the first modern short story published in any 
magazine. Today, as fiction editor at Col- 
lier’s, Littauer is the Hard Shell of the whole 
story-publishing business, and his half frantic 
search for short shorts to follow the original 
one is said to be partly responsible. At forty- 
four he is a notorious barker and growler, a 
Great Stone Face with a scowly look, a white- 
haired, angry-eyed man who sometimes 
greets the thinnest-skinned Big Name prima 
donnas by saying, “This is the lousiest story 
I ever read.” 


[‘ September, 1925, when Kenneth Lit- 


The idea for the modern type of short 
short was cooked up by Littauer’s present 
boss, William L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s, 
and the late Grant Overton, then. fiction 
editor, and launched without any help from 


the grumbler who was to carry it on to such 
great success that it is now being copied by 
scores of magazines. 

A fanfare accompanied the launching. 
There was a large red blurb on the cover 
of the September 12 issue, in which the first 
story appeared, and inside the magazine 


there was an announcement which has 
turned out to be a wise prophecy. It said: 
“Beginning with ‘To Love and Honor, 

Collier’s presents the greatest innova- 

tion in short story publishing since the 

work of O. Henry appeared. Each week 
one of the authors listed above will 
contribute a very short story—half pages 

—from the book of life.” 

Then in a neat little border, one saw the 
names of the chosen authors—Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Zona Gale, Rupert Hughes and So- 
phie Kerr. For Chenery and Overton, tak- 
ing no chances with you or me, had assigned 
Big Names to turn out short shorts for the 
first full year. 

Had this plan continued, Littauer today 
might not be so grouchy, but the short short 
market had already been thrown open to the 
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world when he left Complete, a Street & 
Smith pulp, to take the Collier’s job in the 


ispring of 1927. Since then the short short 


has been his principal woe, and also his prin- 
cipal success. It is troublesome because, 
although practically every writer in the coun- 
try is ‘rattling off short shorts and sending 
them to Collier's, they are not sending the 
type needed. So desperate is the situation 
that Littauer is forced to broadcast an emer- 
gency call to agents for short shorts about 
every four months. 

As he puts it: “Everybody in the world 
is writing short shorts except those who can.” 

Now firmly entrenched in his job, which 
is just about the biggest there is in the maga- 
zine fiction business, Littauer selects Collier’s 
stories in the glass-enclosed office on the third 
floor of 250 Park Avenue in New York City 
where the Crowell Publishing Company has 
its many-acred headquarters. Quentin Reyn- 
olds, the gusty, curly-haired sports writer, has 
the cubicle next to him, and the other writers 
and executives who make Collier’s a sort of 
madhouse, are scattered all around. Here he 
is constantly seeing a stream of writers and 
agents, and telling them that their stories 
are pretty horrible. Having made such a 
speech, however, he is quite likely to extend 
a hand on which he wears a man’s gold wed- 
ding ring, point to one paragraph and offer 
a suggestion for saving the story. For he is 
only outwardly gruff; actually he is very 
fond of authors, is extremely helpful to them, 
and has secretly attempted to write one piece 
of slick fiction himself. 

Ironically, it was a short short. 

The impression that Littauer would get 
great pleasure in grinding most incoming 
manuscripts under his heel persists, however, 
among writers who do not know him well. 
They tell a story about two writers who 
were discussing him. One remarked, “Lit- 
tauer can read a story and, the instant he 
finishes it, tell you what’s wrong with it.” 

The other writer, still smarting from one 
of his recent criticisms replied, “Yes, and no 
matter how good it is, either.” 

As a cynic, he is of the Mencken and 
Nathan school. He is, for example, a gour- 
met and grumbles bitterly when forced to 
leave New York because he will be deprived 
of the well-cooked French dishes which he 
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wheedles out of French chefs in New York. 
When traveling, he once remarked, he “dines 
exclusively on steak and aspirin.” 


LITTAUER'S self-effacement stands out 

more prominently, however, than any- 
thing disparaging that he says of anybody 
else or anything. 

Among a city of phoneys, always brag- 
ging about themselves, he is a rarity. 

According to his own recital of his past, 
he has been mediocre, if not a flop, at about 
everything he has attempted.. Yet at 21 he 
was a foreign correspondent for the Hearst- 
owned New York American in Paris, and a 
distinguished World War flier. Admitting 
his journalistic career to this biographer re- 
cently, he said he left the correspondent’s 
job because he had been fired. The inter- 
viewer tactfully inquired whether he re. 
called why he had been discharged. 

“Sure,” he flipped back. “For incompe- 
tence,” 

Confronted with a 1919 clipping which 
described him as a “brilliant young foreign 
correspondent,” he smiled and said, “Oh, 
that was just some copy desk puffs.” 

He is equally boastful about his flying ca- 
reer. He sometimes relates, when pressed 
for details about his days with the Belgian, 
French and American air services, that he 
was an observer’s pilot and explains that in 
this job all he was supposed to do was “turn 
tail and retreat like hell, which I did ex- 
pertly.” 

The truth, however, is more in his favor. 

When he retired from the American Army 
Air Corps, he had a Major’s rank and, if 
he had continued in the service, would now 
be one of the highest ranking officers in the 
country. He was decorated by the King of 
Belgium and is “Sir Kenneth Littauer” in 
that country, according to wartime dis- 
patches from Antwerp. Littauer vigorously 
denies this also. Much of this news about 
him reached Collier’s in a strange manner. 
One day the late Brigadier General William 
Mitchell was in the offices of the magazine 
discussing some aviation articles with Edi- 
tor Chenery and Charles Colebaugh, Man- 
aging Editor. 

Suddenly spotting Littauer, Mitchell said: 
“You’re foolish to talk to me about avia- 
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tion articles. You have one of the greatest 
fliers of the World War right here in your 
own office.” 

Littauer is a good man to try aviation 
stories on. 

“We can’t get enough good flying stories,” 
one of Littauer’s assistants confided. 

“A realistic flying story offers a real op- 
portunity for drama, and nobody knows 
that better than the boss.” 

Littauer today is a trim, lean figure of 
almost six feet who dresses carefully, fre- 
quently wearing tweeds. He is as meticu- 
lous in his personal tastes as in his story de- 
mands: For example, he imports French 
shampoo for his prematurely white hair. 


He is no ordinary drinker or diner, either ; 
when he does imbibe, which is but seldom, 
he usually insists upon vermouth cassis, a 
French concoction which his whisky-gulping 
associates always refuse, declaring that it 
tastes exactly like a mixture of Coca-Cola 
and Cascara although he protests that it’s 
delicious as nectar. He often lures his friends 
to French restaurants where he orders tripes 
a la mode de Caen in such French that even 
the waiters are electrified. His associates 
heckle him by calling for something Ameri- 
can like ham and cabbage. At this, Littauer 
winces. 


He owns a home at Westport, Conn., 
where, if you are lucky, you may find one 
of your manuscripts reposing on his desk for 
a final reading some day. 


At this home, which is surrounded by 
woods and water, he goes into hiding every 
Wednesday (not bothering to report to the 
office that day) to read manuscripts which 
have been passed along to him by four 
readers who conduct the weeding out proc- 
ess at Collier’s. The surroundings are at- 
tractive enough to make work difficult and 
Littauer has, in addition to his wife and 
three daughters, such playthings as a small, 
fifteen-foot sailboat called a Snipe and a 
tremendous but clumsy white Siberian dog. 
Despite these temptations, he spends eight 
to ten hours at his desk on Wednesdays, go- 
ing over stories. 


“If a fiction editor keeps up his contacts 
in New York, he doesn’t have time to do 
any reading in his office,” he explains. 


He reads stories with the eye of a man 
who was an expert pulpster, has never had 
any college education, and yet has edu- 
cated himself to a degree which sometimes 
surprises his writing friends. 

Paris, the War and pulps were his col- 
lege—for, upon his graduation from Cen- 
tral High School in Washington, D. C., in 
1913, he refused a scholarship from Colgate 
University and went instead to France to 
take a newspaper job. Subsequently flying 
an airplane looked more entertaining, and 
so he did that. 

The pulp reading and editing jobs which 
he later got at Leslie’s Weekly, Ainslee’s and 
Complete Stories, much as Theodore Dreiser 
and Sinclair Lewis had gotten pulp jobs 
ahead of him, did not seem to grate upon 
him; rather, he has often said: 

“I was quite happy in the pulps.” 


And so, poring over manuscripts in his 
study at home, he sees stories from several 
perspectives. To him the “Slush” pile, the 
term used at Collier’s and nearly all other 
magazines, with some justification, to classify 
the unsolicited manuscripts which come into 
the office, is something pretty pathetic. Some 
of his young men may frivolously remark, 
“Guess what! We found a decent story in 
Slush today!” but Littauer is likely to con- 
cern himself with the question of how 
“Slush” can be reduced. Collier’s “Slush” 
is probably greater than any other maga- 
zine’s, with the possible exception of The 
Saturday Evening Post’s, and is a real prob- 
lem of reading. 

“Most of these stories are written by 
people who can’t parse or spell,” Littauer 
says. 

But the saddest thing about “Slush,” in 
Littauer’s opinion, is that it contains so 
many badly handled short shorts. 

To him, the picture of hundreds of tense, 
well-intentioned young writers sweating over 
short shorts which they'll soon be rushing 
off to Collier’s is one of the great incon- 
gruities of the day and he wishes he could 
call them off without discouraging them. 

“The average beginning writer can’t write 
anything good enough for Collier’s, let alone 
the short short, the hardest technique of all,” 
he says. 
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That the short short is the hardest type 
of story to write is well recognized now by 
many Big Name writers and as a result they 
‘cannot be induced to tackle such a story for 
the $400 or slightly more they can get from 
Collier's. 

Damon Runyon, Heywood Broun, Jerome 
Weidman, Ernest Haycox, Richard Connell, 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan and Hugh Mc- 
Nair Kahler are some notable exceptions, 
but many of the others feel like a well known 
author who told this reporter : 

“When I get an idea for a short short, I 
usually find I can expand it into a full length 
story and get three or four times as much 
for it. ° 

“And besides, it will be easier to write it 
the long way! It was like Voltaire or some- 
body said, when beginning a letter, ‘I would 
write you a short letter, only I haven't 
time.’ ” 

With most of the higher-priced authors 
cold-shouldering the short short, it would 
at first seem that this would be the young 
writer’s best opportunity, but Littauer says 
this is not true, due to the difficult tech- 
nique involved. 

Privately, he has exhibited to some of 
his close friends at least one short short 
which he himself has attempted. 

But he has the failing of many other 
writers—and hasn’t finished it. 

And even if he did, Collier’s does not ac- 
cept manuscripts from its executive staff. 

Anyway, Littauer has never pretended to 
be a writer. At Complete he wrote one or 
two action stories but scarcely more. His 
touch has always been in making a quick 
analysis of a story and deciding whether it 
was usable, or could be made so. Some- 
time after he went to Collier’s, a pulp writer 
went seeking him at his new offices and, not 
finding him in, told his associates something 
of his talents along that line. 

Littauer, he said, had rejected one of his 
stories at Complete, saying “You don’t know 
how to write our stories.” He had then 
proceeded to sketch an action formula on 
the back of an envelope for the writer. 

“T wanted to thank him because I’ve sold 
twenty-five straight stories since,” the pulp- 
ster said. 


HE Collier’s staff is a great collection of 

gad-abouts with Quentin Reynolds occa- 
sionally flying to Haiti, William Courtney 
dashing off to Ethiopia, Jim Marshall flitting 
about the Orient and Kyle Crichton doing 
Hollywood. The Fiction Department has 
gotten its share of sleeper jumps, too, since 
Littauer inaugurated the practice of swing- 
ing around the country periodically to in. 
terview coming writers. 

Nobody can say that Collier’s woos the Big 
Names, to the exclusion of the unknowns, 
after understanding how this system works, 

Littauer believes it is necessary to go out 
scouting for writers, much as a baseball club 
goes out scouting for a fast short stop who 
can hit. Formerly he did most of the scout- 
ing himself, but now he entrusts much of 
this to Max Wilkinson, a Memphis, Tenn., 
story writer who came to Collier’s from Ad- 
venture about four years ago. Wilkinson, 
who is thirty-four, has made two tours in 
the last eighteen months, spending five weeks 
on one and seven on another. Arriving in 
a city, he gets the names of young literary 
hopefuls from newspaper men or already 
established writers. Sometimes he seeks out 
aspirants who have already submitted prom- 
ising stories. 

“Some of the beginners in the smaller 
cities have never had an opportunity to 
talk to editors,” Littauer says concern- 
ing these visits. 

“There are a lot of things puzzling them 
—literary agents, taboos and all that. Per- 
haps we can help them. Later when they 
get a story written they are going to send it 
to the magazine that was interested enough 
to look them up. 

“They are the people who are going to be 
writing our fiction in the future.” 

Littauer’s scouting idea works, the proof 
being that on Wilkinson’s two trips he 
formed associations which already have pro- 
duced thirty-five acceptable manuscripts. On 
his tours he met such writers as Richard 
English, Budd Wilson Schulberg, Charles 
Hoffman, Paul O’Neill and Michael Foster. 
He reported to Littauer that he found the 
Pacific Coast towns—and not just Holly- 
wood, either—‘“‘just full of damned good 


writers.” 
(Continued on page 26) 











All Over the Keys 


By STANLEY StToTz 








under the able direction of W. Boyce 

Morgan, Manager, who is always on 
the lookout for good material for juveniles. 
His address is 1420 New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. But don’t send 
“stuff” that’s not tip-top! 


VERSE is not a much sought after com- 
modity in the juvenile field; but if you have 
some “catchy” rhymes on familiar subjects, 
send them in to Olive Plants, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., or the Editorial De- 
partment, Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. The most acceptable verse is the 
stanza from four to seven lines with a defi- 
nite lilt, Payment varies for different pub- 
lishers from twenty cents a line to as much 
as a dollar a line in the top markets. 


SSOCIATED EDITORS, INC., is now 


PICTURESQUE SPEECH.—‘“As impar- 
tial as rain.”—-W. Winchell. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, Amer- 
ican poet extraordinary, seems to have come 
to rest at last at 220 East 69th Street, New 


York City. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, having 
finished his latest history, is now at Sheffield 
House, Southport, Connecticut, from 
whence will probably emanate another book 
to swell the catalogue of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


INVOLVED SENTENCES and compli- 
cated punctuation should be eliminated from 
all writings for children. They seem to be 
allergic to semi-colons. 


FAIRIES should be definitely driven 
from your study when writing for modern 
childrens’ magazines. If you send a fairy 
story to any of the papers published by 
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Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, IIl., it 
will be returned with a note reading “We 
do not introduce fairies.” This applies to 
practically every other modern childrens’ 
magazine, with only a few exceptions. For- 
get the exceptions and apply the general 
rule for more sales to the juvenile markets. 


SURREALISM as propounded by Mm. 
Dali, Tchelitchew, and others, will in a few 
years influence modern writing, just as the 
music of Maurice Ravel and Claude Debussy 
influenced modern art. Keep up with the 
cultural developments in all branches of 
modern creative endeaver. If you feel you 
are an embryo Eugene O’Neill, James Joyce, 
Gertrude Stein, or other such contributor to 
the pioneering transition, you should query 
Rae Beamish, Editor, Chameleon Annual, 
121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, New York. 


ONE READING suffices to qualify or 
disqualify a manuscript for such juveniles 
as The Pioneer, Queen’s Gardens, Forward, 
Stories for Primary Children, all published 
by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 420 Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Don’t waste postage sending 
manuscripts to the individual editors. Just 
address your manuscripts to the Editorial 
Department, Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, at the address given. This 
same condition holds true for the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, II. 


PHENOMENA, the giant painting of 
Pavel Tchelitchew (pronounced ‘“Pawful 
Chelly-chef), which is more or less a pho- 
tomontage of all the side show banners ever 
painted, is being brought from London to 
New York for exhibition at Manhattan’s 
Museum of Modern Art. Colonel Bob Berry 
once said that America is nothing more 
than a large padded cell; but Artist Tchelit- 
chew sees the entire world peopled by the 
offspring of the freaks who inhabit the side- 
shows of carnival midways in any land. 
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The Great Stone Face 
at Collier’s 


(Continued from page 24) 


Littauer himself will go on one of these 
manhunts during the coming Winter. 


Of course there is the additional problem 
of holding onto a writer once he is going 
good and Littauer seems to have developed 
this to a fine point, also. Followers of the 
big slicks will have observed that practically 
all of Damon Runyon’s recent fiction output 
has appeared in Collier’s. How this came 
about is one of the inner office secrets, al- 
though Runyon’s friendship with Quentin 
Reynolds may have had something to do 
with it. 

Replying to this rumor, Littauer says, “We 
saw Damon Runyon was a popular short 
story writer and took steps to assure our- 
selves a share of his services. 


An understatement, as usual, on all points. 

The high-priced professionals who keep 
turning out a steady flow of fiction know 
Littauer for two special traits besides his 
extremely business-like manner: His per- 
snicketyness about titles and his habit of 
cutting stories. The slashing is mostly done 
by James N. Young, another ex-pulpster, 
who is his assistant and an expert in his 
line. The cutting is in line with Collier’s 
policy of keeping stories short and breezy. 
Naturally, there is a lot of grumbling among 
writers about this pruning. 


Littauer’s demand for good titles with 
snap and raciness has left some writers feel- 
ing that it is hardly possible for them to 
submit acceptable titles. 


Lucian Cary relates that some years ago 
when in desperate need for money to send 
one of his sons away to school the following 
day, he pounded out a story between 1 :20 
a. m. and 6 a. m. at his home, which is 
also in the vicinity of Westport, and handed 
it to Managing Editor Colebaugh when 
the latter boarded the train for New York 
at Winstead, Conn., that morning. 


“I didn’t have time to bother thinking up 
a title, so I just wrote the first thing that 
came into my head—‘How To Use the Tel- 
ephone,’” Cary remembers. 


“When I got my acceptance later that 
same morning, Littauer was still pretty 
baffled about the title I had slapped on it. 

“As he pointed out, there wasn’t any- 
thing in the story about a telephone.” 

Another of Littauer’s special talents is 
rapid plot manipulation. Not long ago, one 
new Collier’s writer, Clifford Dowdy, vis- 
ited him and told him an anecdote about 
a Union soldier, a captain, going over to 
the Confederate side one night to attend a 
dance, and making a safe return. 

“Make him a private, so he wouldn’t 
have any influence, and have him get 
caught,” Littauer recommended. 

Dowdy, who had already had ten years 
of pulp experience at plot-building, did as 
advised, and the story, “Swing Your Part- 
ner,” soon appeared in Collier’s. 

Littauer has “actually seemed to be almost 
half-pleased” with the stories he has been 
publishing lately, according to one asso- 
ciate. Any effort to try to get him to specify 
what sort of stories he wants is futile, how- 
ever, and only reminds him of some of the 
unusual ones he has bought in the past. 

Recently a young New York writer made 
a little speech at every drinking party he 
attended, charging with great and windy in- 
dignation that some Collier’s reader had 
stolen the plot of a story he had submitted, 
rewritten it, and then sold it to the maga- 
zine. 

The offended person would relate that 
the plot was strictly his, having been given 
to him by a close friend, and then would 
begin telling it. 

One night he was halted in his narration 
by a listener who said, “Just a minute. Now 
I'll finish the plot for you.” And he did, 
giving it exactly. 

“That,” said he who had intruded, “is a 
plot which the instructors have been assign- 
ing to short story writing classes at the 
University of South Carolina for the past 
ten years!” 

One reason that Littauer is somewhat 
pleased with his fiction is that the maga- 
zine is beginning to publish more non- 
formula stories. Of course formula stories 
—emphasis on a country club background 
and fresh young love, or violent physical 
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action in far-away places—are far in the 
majority, but in addition to these tightly 
plotted, fast-moving escape pieces which 
are aimed at wide audiences, Dowdy, Jer- 
ome Weidman and others have been sell- 
ing occasional non-formula stories which 
have no particular plot and none of the 
usual glamour devices, but do strongly em- 
phasize character. 

“Young love, give us young love!” is the 
cry one hears being echoed from the Col- 
lier’s reading staff. 

“Ts it true,” Littauer was asked by this re- 
porter, concerning another frequently-heard 
observation about Collier’s, “that you are 
publishing fewer happy - ending _ stories 
lately ?” 

“Not precisely,” he answered. “But the 
pure Cinderella formula seems to have lost 
some of its appeal.” 

Taboos ... he said they’re so hard to put 
your finger on. Insanity in a story? No, 
or hardly ever. Suicide? Well, not the 
main character. 

- “I guess we have no objection to a minor 
character knocking himself off. 

“We just don’t like to see a sympathetic 
character kicked around by fate over which 
he has no control.” 


ITTAUER is married to the former 

Helen Averill of Bradford, Conn., an at- 
tractive brunette who comes from an old 
Colonial family. She shares his enthusiasm 
for Snipe racing and frequently acts as his 
crew when he can find any competition. 
Their three daughters—Barbara, 17; Jane, 
14, and Averill, 12—stand on the shore and 
whoop at these spectacles. 

Still another of his interests is tropical 
fish and these got him some far-flung pub- 
licity four years ago during a Connecticut 
blizzard. 

The blizzard blew up while he and his 
wife were in New York and on returning 


by rail to Westport, they found the snow 
so deep that they were unable to get to 
their home three miles away. An imagina- 
tive newspaper man living in the commu- 
nity found a dog team and sled to take the 
Littauers home where it was discovered that 
a maid had already started burning some 
of the furniture to keep the three daugh- 
ters and herself warm. 

When Littauer got into the house, it was 
noted that he had been carefully carrying 
with him a can of his pet fish, and that he 
had seen to it that they lived through the 
blizzard. 


Littauer has three close friends of ten 
years’ standing—Sydney L. Sanders, the lit- 
erary agent who represents Jim Tully and 
others; and Stuart Rose and Erdman 
Brandt, both of whom are now associated 
with The Saturday Evening Post. For years 
this foursome breakfasted together and 
played badminton together twice a week. 
They didn’t talk business, but dwelt on mili- 
tary matters, as they had all been in the War, 
or on other non-office topics. They do not 
meet so regularly now because Rose and 
Brandt now spent most of their time in 
Philadelphia. Nevertheless, the attachment 
of the other three to Littauer is seemingly 
unbreakable. They are loyal and devoted 
friends. 

Littauer gets around $15,000 a year. In 
his business he frequently orders a check 
drawn for three times that amount to some 
Big Name writer in payment for a serial, 
and may pay anything from $400 up to 
$2,500 or even more for short stories. If 
he has any plans for augmenting his own 
salary by doing some outside writing, how- 
ever, he denies it. 

“I want to be anything else 
a writer,” he says, firmly. 

“I can’t think of a bitterer toil. They 
all have my profound sympathy—and my 
respect.” 


than 


Editors might accept a jingle 

If it creates a cerebral tingle— 
But—it must be witty, it must be nice, 
It must have point, and be concise. 


Maupve SuMNER SMITH, 
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Employment of Laughter 


By Cuas. B. McCormack 


EFORE listing the cartoon gag 
33 markets, some comment on general 

trends and standards is necessary. 
Currently, there is a marked Back-to-the- 
Farm movement—farming being the prac- 
tice of buying a gag from one artist, or gag 
man, and giving it to another artist to finish. 
This is nothing new—judge was farming at 
least a half-century ago—but there are 
more farmers now than ever before. All 
editors have pet artists (yes, even those who 
will not admit it) and the success of New 
Yorker has given impetus to this policy. 
The New Yorker is a Farm Number One. 

Thus the gag man now has more oppor- 
tunity to deal directly with the editor. While 
pay is sometimes better this way, sales per- 
centage is smaller. A cartoon rough can 
carry more punch than a typewritten gag. 
I have often sold a drawing to an editor 
who had turned down the same gag in typed 
form. 

Most established cartoonists use gag men, 
who work on a percentage which varies 
from fifteen to fifty, depending upon the 
gagman’s merit and the artist’s ranking in 
the field—not to mention the former’s ability 
as a bargain maker. If you are a gagman 
and work with artists, it is well to recall that 
the last sane member of the species died in 
1841. I am sure of the date because I 
helped ‘to bury him. 

Cartoondom has felt a depression in recent 
years. But only in the price has the car- 
toonist suffered; volume of sales has in- 
creased steadily. Because American maga- 
zines are largely escapist in content, the 
bleaker the times the larger the market for 
gags. Right now, the volume market is the 
largest in history. 

About quality: we'll say you’re literate 
and moderately rational, and so you wail 
and moan at the unfunny stuff on display 
in our “best” magazines. Me too. But go 
to your library and examine a few mags 
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from ten years back. I believe you will agree 
with me when I say that today’s crop shows 
marked improvement. It is still true that, 
in five hundred markets, there is only a 
handful of editors who have even a funda- 
mental grasp of humor situation. Many of 
them do not know that when they buy a 
titled drawing and the title is complete 
without the drawing, they have bought an 
illustrated joke, not a cartoon, and are wast- 
ing the space the drawing occupies. Many 
cannot distinguish between one gag form 
and another. Both the editor and the pub- 
lisher who hired him may be competent 
critics of prose. Neither has devoted himself 
to mastering the mechanics of humor. To 
land in print, this is the combine you must 
hurdle. Yet the fault is more yours and 
mine than theirs. 

Established gag men continue to write 
gags of all sorts and to sell gags mostly of a 
bad sort, and do not seek editorial posts. 
Gathered at Rocky’s in Greenwich Village, 
they will beef like hell to one another about 
general conditions and, come the A. M.., con- 
tinue in the same old rut. Consider this, next 
time you feel inclined to vivisect the artist- 
who-drew and the editor-who-bought a punk 
cartoon. M. Editor knew no better and 
existing competition did not force him to 
learn better. 


Approximately fifteen men and one 
woman turn out the 35% of all cartoon 
gags printed in the leading markets. To 
this number, you can add three thousand 
“John Smiths” who infest the mails but sell 
only a tiny portion of their combined out- 
put. While it isn’t the purpose of this article 
to tell you how to write gags, it is advisable 
to learn before tackling the market—if you 
don’t care to be a John Smith. 

There are, as I’ve said, about five hun- 
dred markets, though the majority of them 
are trade mags buying only “special” ma- 
terial—that is, gags so limited in subject 
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matter that a gag man hacking only “gen- 
eral” stuff would never match their quali- 
fications. Only the bottom stratum of gag 
men and cartoonists work this special field. 
There are, however, many trade markets 
using special material of a nature that any- 
one with a sizable file can supply: aviation 
gags, liquor gags, etc. These I have in- 
cluded in the following list. Some of them 
are fine dumps for your major-market re- 
jects. 

So far as I know, an authoritative humor 
market survey has not previously appeared 
in print. When I meet the boys in town— 
most of them being zealous guards of their 
pet providers—they may see to it that there’s 
no recurrence. Better hang on to this. 


MAJOR MARKETS 


Paying an average of twenty dollars or 
more—on acceptance, unless otherwise 
noted. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE J)eadline here, on sea- 
250 Park Ave. ? 


New York City sonal material, is 
about four months in advance: Gag Editor 
Bernie buys six to eight cartoons per month 
—simple, silly stuff, mostly by well-known 
Names. Thirty dollars up. 

AMERICAN LEGION 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 


Gags slanted for men: 
sports, aviation, etc. No 
sophistication and keep ’em pure. Art Editor 
William MacLean buys half-dozen a month 
at a flat rate of thirty-five dollars. 


MoS Broad St, One of the Annenberg 
Philadelphia, Pa. = string, this is a pic book— 
photos and cartoons. Elliott Curtiss buys 
many standard joke book situations and cares 
nothing for Names. Better see a copy. Pay 
is twenty-five dollars up. 

COLLIER’S 


250 Park Ave. 
New York City 


America’s top gag market, in 
quantity. Gurney Williams 
makes preliminary examination of your 
roughs and passes his pick to the Art Board 
meeting, generally held on Friday. Simple 
slapstick, denatured sex, and no subtlety are 
wanted. Charles Colebaugh, Managing Edi- 
tor, asks for belly laughs. Thirty dollars up. 
CORONET 


366 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Begun as a smart mag for 
women, this is now ambisex- 


trous in the appeal of its Arty pix and car- 
toons. Lynn Bundy, brother of the cartoon- 


ist, edits cartoons. Pay is usually lower than 


ESQUIRE (which see). 


a RY ENTLEMAN SATEVEPOST’S rus- 
Philadelphia, Pa. tic relative, and the 
leading farm market. Deadline four months, 
about four gags per month—seldom rural in 


subject. Address roughs to Arnold Nicholson, 
“Chaff” Editor. Fifteen to thirty-five dollars. 


COUNTRY HOME = Published by Crowell (Col- 
New York City lier’s and American). Re- 
cently announced a change in gag policy, to 
permit use of more drawings, less restricted 
subject matter—but no change is apparent. 
Two angle worms and a wisecrack will still 
win an okay. Two or three simple, homey 
drawings per issue. Address Miss Mitchell. 


Twenty dollars. 
D. A. C. NEWS 
Detroit Athletic Club 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Motor City’s equiva- 
lent of New Yorker, and 
slanted for a wider audience than its club 
membership. Charles Hughes, Editor, has 
published some excellent work. Currently 
out of the market. Twenty-five dollars up. 


ESQUIRE Ave. Mostly fifteen to forty dol- 


New York City lars for full-page drawings 
(the higher price for color only). Typewrit- 
ten gags bring five dollars. Send gags to pub- 
lisher, Dave Smart, roughs to Lynn Bundy. 
Considering their 50 cent single copy price, 
and their page rate for advertising, some 
cartoonists and gag men think ESQUIRE 
might pay better; to put it delicately. 
FIELD AND STREAM Foremost of the outdoor 
New York City books, it buys hunting 
and fishing cartoons, a few per month, at 
twenty-five dollars. Editor: Holland. 


FOR MEN : ‘ 
POR MEN pidg. Editor Feldkamp sees every 


New York City thing here, though there is 
some collaboration on approval of finished 
drawings. This is the best sex market and, 
in point of quality, one of the best gag mar- 
kets. About fifty drawings per month—half- 
tone, line, color—gags of all types. Pay is 
twenty-five dollars up. 

JUDGE. st, Under Harry Newman’s ban- 
New York City ner, this old-timer—the only 
all-humor magazine left in America—is now 
more vigorous than in recent years. George 
Vogt, Art Editor, makes preliminary selec- 
tion and the entire staff votes on final okay— 
a sort of five-man defense system. Payment 
has been prompt recently. The format 
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will be changed to Collier’s-size and use of 
more color is planned. Small drawings, 
twenty dollars—full page, forty. 


KEN tadison Ave, SMmart’s problem child. Since 
New York City its lusty arrival, advertising 
has fallen ’way off because of two-fisted edi- 
torial policy, particularly concerning the po- 
litical scene. However, bi-weekly publication 
continues and circulation mounts, Clark 
(King Features) Kinnaird wants caricatures 
presented in cartoon form—that is, an idea 
complete without accompanying text. Also, 
cartoons presenting a commentary on any- 
thing topical. One-column, twenty-five dol- 
lars—page, fifty dollars. 
RING FEATURES Two cartoons daily for 
New York City Hearst syndication. Taboo 
are politics, gangsters, guns, murder, liquor 
drunkeness, sex, convicts, religion, crime of 
any sort, and efficiency gags. These dicta are 
sometimes violated by capable Editor Frank 
McLearn. Twenty-five dollars. 


Lately shows a cartoon fea- 
ture by Helen Hokinson 
and one or two free lance 
drawings. Bruce Gould edits. Rates high. 
Philadelphia, Pe. ‘Tess affluent and less cartoon- 
conscious than the larger 


LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 
Independence Square 


Chania Bidg. 
weeklies, uses only three or four drawings 
per issue. They’re mostly by a couple of 
well-known Names, though others crash. Out 
of the market till December. Miss Penman 
receives material. Pay is twenty-five dollars. 


oe Chr Though a year old, this 
Reg. and Trib. Synd. bi-weekly pic book hasn’t 
heretofore used cartoons. Now in the market 
for general material, similar to Collier’s, and 
rates should be high. Vernon Pope will re- 
ceive submissions. 


PRS oines, Iowa 4 Dell publication just is- 


149 Madison Ave. sued, with its future de- 
pending on the sale of its first two issues. 
Mrs. is, in fact, a sort of feminized Mr., 
which latter is a sort of two-bit Esquire. Pay 
at both is twenty dollars, but there is talk of 
rate slashing. Norman Anthony edits. 


NEW YORK WOMAN An anonymous pipeline 
New York City informs that this mar- 


ket which died a year or so ago of chronic 
adlessness, will be revived. Slanting for the 


middle class, it had a wide appeal and grow. 
ing circulation. The idea appears sound ; this 
time it may go places. Watch for it, 


NEW YORKER Publishes some of the best, 
New York City and some of the worst, ma- 
terial in print. Unless you are a fine illus. 
trator, or a very eminently screwy cartoonist, 
you will not sell them a finished cartoon. A 
minority of gags that they buy feature New 
York locale. This is a weekly, and a volume 
market. Typewritten gags bring ten dollars, 
roughs rate more (don’t ask me). Drawings, 
twenty up (ask Arno). Address Mr. Max- 
well. Other editors copy this sheet. Watch it. 


SAT. EVE. POST . 
oR all ot Sl Most improved of all gen- 


Philadelphia, Pa. eral markets in the past 
year or so. The gag receives much closer 
attention than the drawing, and names mean 
almost nothing —except in price. Six to 
twenty cartoons weekly. J. Bryan, III, re- 
ceives roughs and an eight-man Board okays. 
Pay is thirty dollars up. 


SCRIBNER’S : sat 
Gen'l Elec. Bldg,  S1NCe reorganizing, has 


New York City printed fewer cartoons than 
previously, but may be back in the market. 
Departmentalized, gags are matched to fea- 
tures: movies, theatre, travel, food (epi- 
curean), books. Gag Editor Diamond pays 
thirty-five dollars for small drawings, a hun- 
dred for full-page. 


STAGE dt,  Editor-Publisher John Hanra- 
New York City han uses gags of wider cover- 
age than the title indicates: anything to do 
with entertainment after dark. Pay is high, 
Names preferred. 

THIS WEEK 


Graybar Bldg. 
New York City 


Sunday supplement issued by 
the N.Y.Herald-Tribune and 
circulated throughout the country, via inde- 
pendent papers. Gag Editor O’Connell fea- 
tures the same names rather consistently and 
buys only two or three drawings weekly— 
general material. Pay is twenty-five dollars, 
after acceptance. 


Minor Markets 


Paying from five to twenty dollars—on 
acceptance unless otherwise noted. 
AMERICAN ,BOY Buys periodically for many 
Detroit, Mich. months ahead. Gags to in- 
terest teen-age boys. Will be in the market 


December first. Ten dollars up. 
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AMERICAN DRUGGIST Hearst trade mag. Gags 
572 Madison Ave. : . 
New York City about anything taking 
place in a drug store or laboratory. Editor 
Moore would like to use more than he gets. 
Ten dollars. 


BANDWAGON 


C The Southwest’s New Yorker. 
Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma Good spot to unload rejects at 
low rates on publication. Editor Martin 
Heflin does a good job on a tiny budget. 


— ag Official organ of the Boy 
New York City Scouts. Editor Rigney uses a 
half-dozen, or less, per month at a flat rate 
of fifteen dollars. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD 


270 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Panels or strips about 
business and _ business 
education. Moderate 
pay. 

BUTCHER'S ADVOCATE A trade mag for retail 
1328 Broadway x 

New York City meat shops using a 
few gags on this field. E. W. Williams edits. 
Five dollars. 
CALGARY EYE-OPENER 


Box 2064 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Now publishes indef- 
initely and at much 
lower rates than of yore. Outhouse humor 
for wicked rustics. Phil Rolfsen buys line 
drawings (E-O is a pulp) and pays three to 
ten dollars on publication. 

ATTMELTARMER One of 
Topeka, Kans. 
use gags. 

rates. 


the Senator’s 
string, of which several 
All farm stuff here, at moderate 


Chilton Publications 
Chestnut at 56th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The largest string, ten or 
twelve trade mags, in this 
field. Most of them use gags and Frank P. 
Tighe, Managing Editor, sees everything. 
Included are: Motor Age, Motor World, 
Automotive Engineer and others. Five dol- 
lars on publication. 

THE COAST 


8741 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Another hinterlandian New 
Yorker, though this is 
monthly. Format and tone similar to the 
Gotham model. Edward Bosley edits. Ten 
to fifteen dollars. 
COLLEGE HUMOR 


22 W. 48th St. 
New York City 


A far cry from Swanie’s 
book. This is perhaps the 


only slick paper market where a pun is still 
regarded as one of the better (and salable) 


forms of humor. 
you-and-you, 
Names. 


Pay is fifteen dollars for 
and _ whatever-it-costs for 
Also run prize “contests,” which 


enables Editor Robert Pines (brother of the 
enables Editor Robert Pines (brother of the 
publisher) to do some inexpensive scouting 
for new talent. 

Dell Crime Publications 


149 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Several books with sim- 
ilar requirements here: 
gags involving cops and robbers in which the 
Law is triumphant, or at least the con isn’t. 
Seven-fifty. Address Hugh Layne. 


DOWNBEAT : s : 
608 S. Dearborn St, LHe journal of jittermania. 


Chicago, Ill. Founded by Ziff as a trade 
mag for gates, this is now bought by many 
non-professional swing addicts. A few gags, 
strictly scat, at nominal rates. Address 
Carl Cons. 


ELK’S MAGAZINE - 
50 E. 42nd St. Chronically overstocked, 


New York City this organ of the fraternal 
order should be buying when you read this 
—or maybe not. Coles Phillips buys he-man 
stuff with hair on its chest at fifteen dol- 
lars up. 


ETUDE : " 
BS Oe estnut St, Conservative mag for teach 


Philadelphia, Pa. ers and students of music. Dr. 
James F. Cooke, Editor, wants material with 
basic situation involving music—the more 
technical, the better. Five dollars. , 


FARM JOURNAL : 
Wathington Swoae One of the top farm slicks, 


Philadelphia, Pa. this uses four or five month- 
ly. Now overstocked. Editor Arthur F. Jen- 
kins buys amazingly good gags, considering 
the pay rate of five to fifteen dollars. 


THE FARMER 


gg Ae gg - Strictly rustic. Editor Beck- 


man buys farm gags, mostly 
animal sketches, at seven dollars up. 


FARMER’S WIFE Same editor and address as 


above. This wants feminine slant and per- 
mits domestic and household subjects. 


Faweett Publ. ° 
1501 Broadway Requirements same as Dell 


New York City crime books. These 3: Daring 
Detective, Dynamic Detective and Startling 
Detective are national slicks, yet pay only 
five dollars. Leonard Diegre edits. 


4 ines A Dell title of long standing, 


New York City now under Norman Antho- 
ny’s editorship with plans to revise it along 
more humorous lines. Anything to do with 
the movie industry. Fifteen dollars. 
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GAY BOOK : 
Sot N. Broad St, Robert Avery, Wm. Kofoed’s 


Philadelphia, Pa. assistant receives material. 
Tame sex and girly gags at varying rates. 
Pay not always prompt. 

GOLFER AND Virginia Safford has sold 
Minneepolis, Minn. this to other interests and 
now acts as Editor. Sports gags in season, 
golf anytime. Reports and pay sometimes 
are slow. About ten dollars. 

GOLFING | aiva, Buys golf gags, periodic- 
Chicago, Ill. ally, then leaves the mar- 
ket till supply is exhausted. Herb Graffis, 
Editor, will be buying again in February. 
Moderate rates. Also publishes Golfdom, 
for pros. 
aa. Organ of Greyhound 
Cleveland, Ohio Bus Lines. Gags must 
have connection with bus or car travel. Edi- 
tor: R. E. Cochran. Moderate rates. Now 
overstocked. 


HOLLAND'S 


Dulles, Texas A Southern household maga- 


zine, readers mostly housewives. 
Domestic gags. Address: Art Dept. Fair 
rates. 

HOME DESIRABLE Organ of Crane Co. 
Chicago, Ill. (plumbing fixtures). Gags 
about household subjects, particularly those 
involving modern plumbing fixtures. W. L. 
Benson edits. Five dollars. 


HOTEL —_. acai 
MANAGE 

220 E. oad vy 

New York City 


Editor: Dahl. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Capper Bidg. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Gags involving ho- 
tel and restaurant 
employees only. 
Seven-fifty. 


Domestic gags, one or two per 
month, particularly about kids. 
Art Editor Ellis J. Kuehn receives roughs. 
Fifteen dollars. 


HYGEIA 


535 N. Deerborn St. One of the American 


Chicago, Ill. Medical Association pub- 
lications. Dr. Morris Fishbein edits and 
buys gags about doctors, diet, health, and 
exercise—particularly in their relation to 
hygiene. Low pay. 

Pg a Years ago, this was known 
East Orange, N. J. as the Oranges and is still 
circulated through the Oranges and Mont- 
clair. Material must concern suburban life. 
Editor J. Harold Labow is often slow on 
reports and not prompt on pay. Five dol- 
lars for drawings, gags two-fifty. 


KEYSTONE ay ‘mammal 
Broad at Vine St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An auto club organ, 
material concerns cars 
and drivers. Usually overstocked. Wm, 
Berry edits. About five dollars. 

reps LAUGH §=6A Wyn publication, this hu. 
New York City mor pulp is now quarterly 
and may go monthly. No restrictions on 
material, gags of all sorts. Editor Gardner 
pays a flat rate of five dollars. 

LEX MAGAZINES Formerly published under 
New York City Trojan, D. M., Arrow, and 
other names, this pulp sex string is still Don- 
nenberg-owned. Five and ten dollars for 
gags that can pass current rigidity of censor- 
ship. (The Post Office really edits here.) 
Harry Lippincott and Gloria Grey assist, 
Five and ten dollars, acceptance and pub. 
lication. 


LULU ark St, Published by Sun Publica. 
Chicago, Il. tions, who issue 10-Story 
Book, which is much like it. Almost any- 
thing goes—they’re the two hottest mags on 
the stands. Art Gontier edits. Around five 
dollars. 

nee ag ” nad Master Detective and True 
New York City Detective here have require- 
ments similar to those of the Dell and Faw- 
cett books. Art Editor John Shuttleworth 
offers seven-fifty. 


MICHIGAN FARMER : 5 

1632 W. Lalayette Blvd. ‘+ Capper-Harman-Slo- 
Detroit, Mich. cum publication. Edi- 
tor Milon Grinnell wants farm gags only. 


Moderate rates, pay on publication. 


MISSOURI RURALIST 
Topeka, Kans. 


Another Capper book, 
and much like the rest. 
A few farm gags at small pay. 


MODERN BREWER Qne of the Conover-Mast 


205 E. 42nd St 
New York City trade string. A thick slick, 


well-composed, and a leader in the beer 
manufacturers’ field. Anything about beer 
or brewing. Allan E. Beach edits. Five 
dollars up. Also at this address is Liquor 
Store Dealer, edited by Frank Haring. Ma- 
terial must involve hard likker: bar gags, 
distillers, etc—but no drunks. Same pay, 
currently overstocked. 
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MOTOR A Hearst mag for the motor 
ae Noke tity manufacturing business. Gags 
about manufacture and distribution of mo- 
tor cars—only. Art Editor Adair pays ten 


dollars. 


MOTOR BOATING Another Hearst publica- 
§7th at Sth Ave. : e 

New York City tion. This one is broader 
in scope. About anything to do with pleas- 
ure vessels, motor-powered. Moderate 


rates. 


MOVIE HUMOR Under the name Ultem Pub- 
Now ‘York’ City lications, Mr. Temerson also 
publishes High Heels and Silk Stockings— 
all girlie books. The Dicest has complaints 


on this house for slow report and slower pay. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN . H. Foster edits 
dog ge this mag for hunters 
and fishermen and wants gags in line with 
his copy. About ten dollars. 


NEBRASKA FARMER 


Lincoln, Neb. All about a good sound 


threshing. Keep in the 
pastoral scene. Low pay. 


NEW MASSES . 7 en 
31 E. 27th St. Leftist magazine. Most 


New York City work is vitriolic caricature of 
conservative Americans and Fascist Euro- 
peans ; however, uses some gag cartoons with 
radical slant. Agreement with cartoonists 
calls for fifteen dollars. Address. Art Dept. 
Oe aa A new venture, edited by 
New York City A. B. Stenzel, an advertis- 
ing,man. David Lockhard is Art Director 
and does many of the drawings himself. 
Good rates are promised, and material mild- 
ly ‘sophisticated. Format is attractive, but 
editorial content of Vol. 1, No. 1, falls "way 
short of the smart field. 


NUGGETS | An _aill - humor throwaway 
Little Rock, Ark. published by an undertaking 
parlor. Alfred Leymer edits and pays low 
rates for cheerful gags. 


A market for your gags, 


OFF THE RECORD 
c/o Ed Reed 
Register and Tribune Synd. typed or roughed, that 


Des Moines, Iowa 
have been “almost” 


majors. Ed Reed buys on daily and sev- 
eral Sunday for his syndicated release. Send 
First Class return postage. Pay is five and 
ten dollars. 


OFFICE LIFE : 1 
OT Pa AEE =©New magazine for the woiking 


New York City goil, and reported well-backed. 
First issues will carry reprints from the 
major markets at ten dollars for second 
rights. Original drawings later at good 
rates. Address Art Editor. Hold off till 
further announcement. 

OHIO FARMER For Buck-Eye bucolics, and 
Cleveland, Ohio slanted so. Panels and strips 
at around seven-fifty. Editor Walter H. 
Lloyds holds roughs for weeks, even with- 
out okays. 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
712 Boylston Ave. 
ston, Mass. 


Simple gags for young 
boys bring five dollars. 


OUTDOOR LIFE , : 
353 4th Ave. Cartoon consumption here 


New York City has increased somewhat since 
acquisition of the old Sportsman. Editor 
Brown wants hunting and fishing gags only, 
and he doesn’t edit for Phi Beta Kappa. 
Fifteen dollars. 

PAREN, St, Hardly a market at all since 
New York City the publishers have decided 
they have no room for humor. Still uses 
an occasional gag involving parents and 
children. Fifteen dollars. 

POPULAR AVIATION 


608 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Ziff publication for 
air enthusiasts. Gags 
anent flying. Ten dollars up. 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Same address as 
above. For camera bugs. Any photographic 
gag. Same pay. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ies, Vee Large-circulation rural 


market for general 
gags without sophistication. Now using con- 
siderable syndicate material and buying few 
free lance. Moderate rates. 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


161 Sixth Ave. 
New York City 


A Butterick trade book 
for retail grocers. 
Drawings must feature grocery store. Miss 
Michaels edits gags. Ten dollars. 


PROMENADE 
19 E. 47th St. 
New York City to 


A smart slick distributed free 
Waldorf-Astoria guests. 
Years old, crammed with high-price color 
advertising, still pays minor mag _ rates. 
Letitia Chaffee edits and buys a lot of 
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New Yorker rejects (the clean ones) at five 
dollars each—even the full-page drawings. 


RADIO MIRROR Another of Bernarr Mac- 
min Bldg. 
ew York City fadden’s far flung proposi- 
tions. Gags about any phase (non-technical) 
of radio. Seven-fifty. 
MONTHLY CENTER ui New York yn 
ockefeller Plaza an ‘a men only. 
ee The ion is aude’ 
free to offices in Radio City. Gag roughs 
received by Harry Best, Executive Secretary 
of Artists’ Guild, at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 
General material. Fifteen dollars, small 
drawings—twenty-five up, full-page. 


RURAL PROGRESS Circulated gratis to two 
Chicago, Ill million farmers in central 
states. Gags rural and urban are bought 
by Art Editor Howard Duffin. Ten dollars 
up. 
Tee Old, established bible of 
fon Yet Gy the literati. One gag 
weekly, usually about 
books or reading. George Stephens, Editor, 
receives. Ten dollars on publication. 


SOUTHERN 
AGRicuLTurist Rural gags. Very slow re- 


a ag al ports. B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., 
edits. Ten dollars. 


SPORTS AFIELD : hi . 
inccatin take. Hunting and fishing gazette. 
Low prices, slow reports, 


slower pay. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING : 
1714 Locust St. Now gone general in 
Des Moines, Iowa gag material, uses 


many more than formerly. Hugh Curtis, 
Assistant Editor, handles cartoons. Ten 


Dollars. 


A pop music rag for cats, 
*gators and jitterbugs. Now 


SWING 
1708 Fisher Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


six months old and still in the groove, it 
bids fair to keep growing. Swell paper, good 
format. James B. Johnson, Jr., relative to 
a part of the Dodge fortune, is Editor- 
Publisher. Modest pay. 


FAP AND TAVERN A brewery trade mag. J. 
. Penn Square zs 

Philadelphia, Pa. A. Lazor edits. Low rates 
for beer and taproom gags. 


TIME OUT ; i 
TIME eters Daily syndicate cartoon for 


Her ted — newspapers, drawn by Chet 
Smith. Typewritten or rough 
gags about sports in season (thirty-day 


schedule) Simple and silly. Pay is five 
dollars. 


TOWN TIDINGS : 

S19 Baal Se Oldest survivor among out- 
Buffalo, N. Y. lying New Yorkers. Gags 
similar. Editor: B. C. Webster. Rates mod- 


erate, and on publication. 


TURF OND SPORT A swanky sheet for fol- 

511 Oakland Ave. 

meg Fug lowers" of the _ blooded 
bangtails. Hoss and track 

gags at fair rates. Now overstocked. Pay 

on publication. Editor: Edgar G. Horn. 


WINE AND LIQUOR Trade mag for retail 
New York City liquor dealers. There are 
several such here, all edited by the pub- 
lisher, Louis Schwartz. Overstocked. Five 
dollars up. 

Powmans WOLD Has not been in the 
New York City market for nearly a year. 
“Maybe in December,” says Katherine Duff, 
Art Editor. Household gags for small-town 


women. Fifteen dollars. 


WRITER'S DIGEST is is it— 

soe isth Se. This is it—look through. 
Cincinnati, Obio Address: A. M. Mathieu. 
YACHTING : : 

208 E. 42nd St. Tony slick for private boat 
New York City owners. Gags about sail rac- 
ing, boat building, etc. Slow pay, ten 
dollars. 


BRITISH MARKETS 


I am_ purposely omitting Canadian 
markets as their standard rate is about five 
dollars, from which sum you will have to 
deduct exchange and first class postage, 
round trip. The English markets all pay 
on publication. Punch, leading market, buys 
from Americans only through London 
agents—because an “overseas” artist once 
sold then stolen material. 
pe ot a PRESS This is the world’s 

largest volume cartoon 
market; more than sixty mags here, of 
which the majority use pictorial humor. 
Address material to Art Editor and it will 
be considered for all magazines. Rates vary 
greatly: from ten shillings up. 


BYSTANDER Voice of the London 
32-34 Bride St. P z 
London, E.C.4, Eng. smart set. Material sim- 
ilar to New Yorker (sometimes better). Good 
rates, prompt reports. 


(Continued on page 52) 





A Personal Morgue 


By Tuomas Brook 


brary of specific information, Writers, 

too, should collect plot ideas, forceful 
phrases, odd expressions, descriptions of 
peculiar characters and scraps of conversa- 
tion overheard. Eventually, such a personal 
morgue proves a valuable source of material 
for articles, stories and books. 

If you desire to make a permanent record 
of clippings, I advocate the use of a large 
loose-leaf volume. Paper should be white, of 
medium weight. A cardboard stiffener in- 
serted every twenty-five pages will aid leaf- 
ing. Narrow strips, placed between each 
page at the binding, will act as spreaders 
to compensate for the added clippings. This 
will give a uniform thickness when the book 
is completed. 

Here are a few items from my own 
“morgue”, chiefly cut from newspapers. I 
offer them as a mere suggestion as to how 
each may be used: 

“Calls At Hospital, ‘Identifie’ Own 
Body: Relatives of .........., were asked 
to come to a hospital to claim his body be- 
cause the man who died on a downtown 
street had a billfold that contained his name. 
Instead, the supposed dead man appeared.” 

This is a story lead! A business man 
returns home and finds relatives mourn- 
ing his death. The hospital had phoned 
he was dead. His pocket had been 
picked, and the pick pocket had subse- 
quently been killed by a motor car. 

This is an incident, not a story, that 

you might use someplace. 


\ NEWSPAPER’S “morgue” is its lib- 


* * * 


“Wanted—Snakes From South Africa: 
Such is the call from the English and United 
States leather industry. Experiments here 
and abroad in tanning snake skin leather 
have been successful. High prices prevail.” 

This item could be used to develop 

a thriller. A young adventurer and his 

beautiful wife go to Africa to obtain 


choice hides. There are jungles, encoun- 

ters with snakes, intriguing native sel- 

lers and the wife kidnapped or lost. 

There is the beginning of a novel. But 

you must create a true picture of Africa. 

Or, why not a snake farm in America! 

* * * 

“Sunken Treasure in Great Lakes: Gov- 
ernment reports of disasters on these inland 
seas estimate treasure to the value of 
$15,000,000 sunk in vessels since the middle 
of the ninteenth century.” 

There is obviously enough data some- 
where, to make a good article. Name 
the ships, cargoes and value. Describe 
the sinking and approximate positions. 
Is there any hope for salvage? And for 
fiction, you could single out one happen- 
ing and write a story with girl and hero 
interest about an attempted salvage. 

* * * 

“Tips Higher On Board Ships: More 
people travelling and demanding a better 
service is advanced as the reason for the 
increase in tips on board ship.” 

Who should be tipped? When? How 
much for different voyages? This ma- 
terial can always be worked into an inter- 
esting article. Get the viewpoint, also 
of the person who is tipped. 

* * * 


“Barber Robbed of Haircuts: A_ local 
barber yesterday lost the price of a shave 
and three haircuts. A fatherly gentleman, 
followed by three children entered the bar- 
ber shop. He asked for a shave, then told 
the barber to cut the children’s hair while 
he went to the grocery store. Failing to re- 
turn, the barber asked the children when 
their father would call back. 

“Father?—he wasn’t our father!” ex- 
claimed one child. “He just stopped us on 
the street and said he could get his hair- 
cuts for nothing.” 

A barber boasts he is too smart to be 
duped. He is just as gullible as any other 
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person, insists a customer. They make a 

bet. Customer hires a transient to fool 

the barber and so wins the bet. A cute 

incident in a story; not a story in itself. 
* * * 


Here is an odd one; interesting fact, too! 
“Horse With A Wooden Leg: The Wash- 


ington State College museum has received 
a wooden leg worn for six years by a farm 
horse near Moxee, Wash.” 


Plot suggestion! A young veterinary, 
just graduated, comes to town. A local, 
wealthy girl while riding forces her 
horse to leap over a wall. The animal 
breaks a leg. She appeals to the young 
man to spare the life of her favorite 
horse. He operates, and when the 
wound heals fits on a wooden leg. 
“Cruelty to animals”, whisper the gos- 
sips. The animal should be shot. Pres- 
ervation, argues the veterinary. He wins 
the girl. They plan to farm, and raise 
thorough-bred horses! 

* * * 


These items should stimulate your imag- 


inative mind. These are but seeds to be 
nourished ; skeletons, to be clothed. Needless 
to say, you must re-set the plot, change the 
names, and create an entirely new atmos- 
phere. 


* * * 


Now and then, you will doubtless record 


scraps of description of scenery and weather. 


treeless plain radiated a godless heat, 
dense forests flaming with scarlet wild 
flowers, wide seas of tall grass waved by 
wind, dust-laden winds rolled across the 
ploughed fields, mountains naked of 
clouds. 

* * * 


Do not neglect to write a description of 
particular and peculiar people you may see 
on the streets, in stores and on trains. 


he was fat as a bartender who drank 

freely; she was adorned for sacrifice ; 

he listened without show of emotion; 

his face was scarred and his eyes cruel. 
* ¥% * 


If you are alert, you will hear an odd 


exclamation or remarks. Write down too, 
your observations of expressions. 
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“Heavenly eyes!” he exclaimed, de- 
lighted. 

“Well, I'll be tiddle-winked !” 

“Smack my lips, you’re delicious!” 

“She’s no angel in black satin!” 

She rose, yawning, her arms out- 
stretched. 

His face flushed and he exclaimed im. 
patiently. 

She stared and her lips quivered ner- 
vously. 

He looked ashamed and miserable. 


* * * 


You may find a list of phrases very use. 
ful in improving your writing. 
trees withering in the hot winds, gro- 
tesque invocations of the war gods, 
the scale of races, treasures of antiquity, 
since the twilight of our ancestors, a 
typhoon of abuse, replied like parrots. 


* * * 


Remember to make a file of titles which 
may be suggested to you by a conversation 
with a friend, or while reading a maga- 
zine or book. Here are but a few examples: 

“Figures Of Vengeance”, is for an ar- 

ticle on the gas masks and rubberized 

suits of the modern soldier. “Killers Of 

The Deep,” describes sharks. “Gods 

Of The Desert”. “Paradise Before 

Death”. 


* * * 


Here are a few snatches of conversation 
which I once heard on the street. An elderly 
woman accompanied by her son was walk- 
ing ahead of me. 

“If he hadn’t come home,” she said, 
bitterly, “he wouldn’t be in jail.” 

“Aw Mom, he’s no thief, he’s just 

human !” 

* * * 


Two girls are waiting on a corner for a 
street car. 

“T’d murder that boss if he were my 
husband.” 

“Me, too,” responds her companion. 
“Someday his wife will get wise and cut 
him off without a cent. Her money has 
kept the business going the past six months.” 
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yost how much can one use out of a 
newspaper clipping: May one make use 
of actual names, places, facts? 


The libel law is a simple one; easily un- 
derstood. It states that when an individual 
or corporation is maliciously defamed, then 
the court or jury may grant relief. There 
are two kinds of libel: criminal and civil. 
In criminal libel, the man who thinks he 
has been maliciously defamed wants to put 
the. guilty party in jail. In civil libel, he 
wants some financial relief for the injustice 
that he has suffered. The person suing 
must show the court actually, and in fact, 
that he has been damaged. In civil libel, 
truth is usually a complete defense. In crim- 
inal libel, truth is never complete defense. 
If the party suing can show that the person 
who libeled him was defaming him malic- 
iously then the truth of the printed accusa- 
tions is not enough. When malice is present, 
truth won’t let you out scott free. 


How should all this be applied to your 
morgue? To avoid trouble for yourself, and 
your publisher, change the names of the 
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characters, and some other small details. 

You may use the names of actual places; 
cities, hotels, stores, parks, boats, as long 
as what you write will not maliciously de- 
fame or harm the reputation of the place 
in question. 

You are at liberty to use without payment 
or permission all the facts in any news story. 
You are never at liberty to quote verbatim 
from any newspapers without getting spe- 
cific written permission, and, in addition, 
giving credit to the newspaper for the quota- 
tions used. You may, however, lift an idea 
out of a news column, get more facts, enlarge 
on it, re-write it, and then sell it without 
getting any permission or giving any credit 
to the paper from which you lifted the 
original idea. Trade journalists do this 
regularly. 

It’s a lot of fun keeping a personal morgue 
as suggested in this article; and it pays divi- 
dends regularly over a long period of years. 
Every professional writer I know keeps some 
sort of personal morgue into which go daily 
or weekly a batch of clippings, ideas, phrases, 
and snatches of conversations. 








DO YOU KNOW? 


Is your style sufficiently fluent? 


For which specific market your talent is suited? 

What your potential market is seeking? 

Are your plots strong enough in dramatic conflict? Are they properly motivated? 
Do they develop sufficient emotional suspense? 

Is your characterization properly emphasized? Is it convincing? 

Is your dialogue natural and spontaneous? 


A hundred little tricks of the writing trade stand be- 





tween the beginning writer's manuscripts and the editor’s 
check. Editors are too busy to tell you why your stories 
are not salable. That is my job. I show you these tricks 
by analyzing one of your stories. I save you months of 
discouraging hit-and-miss plodding. A WARD THOMAS 
paragraph by paragraph analysis of your manuscript 
eliminates guesswork; it gives you detailed, thorough, 
conscientious answers to your problems. 

When you send me a manuscript, whether it be for 
my regular service, or for collaboration, I point out 
your faults and your virtues, and show you where they 
occur. I can do this because I criticize your manuscripts 
paragraph by paragraph, and also mark up your copy 
if you so request. 

Write for my Free Booklet—''Telling and Selling Your Stories"' 


WARD THOMAS 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LET'S COLLABORATE: 


Under my personal collaboration, I work 
hand in hand with you from a very inten- 
sive study of the markets you are trying 
for, through plot outlines for that market, 
through a scene by scene analysis of each 
story idea I have approved, through the 
various drafts of the story, until I feel that 
we have a thoroughly salable story. I then 
market the story, quickly and advantage- 
ously. This intensive plan of work usually 
covers three months and the fee of $50 can 
be paid over this period. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One dollar per thousand words. With your 
first story send along an extra one of about 


the same length and I’ll give you a critical 
report on the story F REE. 
COMMISSIONS: 


To American markets, 10%. 


Minimum $5. 
Foreign sales, 15%. 
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SONG WRITERS 
WANTED . rc 


fi if t to make quick pro; 
a booklet, “THE KEY TO YOuR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING 


No charge =f advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 


een Sone Bureau, Inc. F R E E! Ld 


Salem, Indiane 
To Your Fetus Pe 





Send FREE Booklet, “‘The Key 
Songwriting,’’ and full information about your 50-50 P. 


TNS cccccccccecccccccscccsoocess cece PPTTTTTITTT TTT TTL 
Address 
City and State 


SONGWRITERS 


Avoid common, costly errors of amateurs. Free booklets 
“Giving Your Songs The Right Start’ and “‘How to 
Write Songs,”’ by famous Broadway composer, will guide 
you to better, more marketable manuscripts. Write today. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407 1234 Broadway New York City 


SONG WRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 


If you want an OUTSTANDING AMAZING penpecition 

ost u can truly appreciate, pod me today A_ca 
One cent marvelously spe ING IS 

BELIEVING, My proposition epuake. for itself. Be con- 


vinced NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


We publish. Send 3 poems. We will pick the 
t one, returning all others. Springtime In 
The Rockies pene arrangement was made in 
this studio by Luther A. Clark 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. WD Thomaston, Maine 





Chicago, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than of my Songs and Arrangements 
for ion. Send your Poems for free exam- 





ination and criticism. 
J. CHAS. McNeil, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAVE YOU A SONG IN YOUR HEART? 


YOU may just hit it! 


teurs have received big royalties. Why n it? 
experience required, zou ener | i _m words or melotion— 
we do a are Experts in ty ES ting will 


ate ts in poemasionel nal form. mugic ee uflc ca you distribution. ‘ceil 
Send for our ‘Free ceaentiae Polder’ today. 
STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
WDz Guaranty Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Original Poems, 

, songs for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Staats Publishers, 


Dept. @ 66, Teronto, Canada 

















WHAT AGE AUTHOR? Ibsen was almost 
fifty before he turned from verse to prose and 
over sixty when he chose to utilize drama as a 
means of expression, the medium in which he was 
destined to gain everlasting fame. 

CROSS MY HEART: Did you know that 
Booth Tarkington’s real name is Newton Booth? 

THE SECRET’S OUT: Alexander Dumas js 
credited with writing 298 books and this is how 
he did it: First he borrowed his material from 
any place and anyone he fancied, then he hired 
apprentices to write the skeletons which he merely 
filled in. 

WATSON, THE NEEDLE: It took ten years 
to sell the first 60 copies of “Moby Dick” yet a 
first edition sold, not so long ago, for $1,500. 

ONE WAY TO GAIN COLOR: Charles 
Elliott, a while ago, spent a night in the New 
York City jail for defrauding a taxi driver out 
of his fare. When he appeared in court next 
morning he told the judge, “I did this deliber- 
ately. I’m seeking material for a novel. I met 
very interesting people in jail.” 

ERROR: Arthur Wynne, of the King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, invented the crossword puzzle but 
neglected to have it copyrighted and so thousands 
of dollars went to others that might have been 
his had he foreseen the popularity that his device 
would enjoy. 

BUT THAT WAS YESTERDAY: In 1633 
William Prynne had his ears cut off besides being 
sentenced to prison for life because he penned 
criticisms against the State theater. 

DID YOU KNOW THIS: “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” the play made from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s famous book, is one of the most popular 
dramas on the modern Russian stage. 

BEGINNER’S FIELD: Sinclair Lewis’ first 
book was, “Mike and the Aeroplane,” a story for 
boys published in 1912 under the pen name of 
Tom Graham. 

APROPOS HUGHES’ WORLD FLIGHT: 
When Jules Verne’s, “Around the World in 80 
Days,” appeared it was immediately ridiculed as 
being an impossibility and so a New York news- 
paper woman, Nellie Bly, started on a_ world- 
around trip, via horse-car, boat and train, to 
prove that Phineas Fogg’s mythical journey was 
entirely feasible and, indeed succeeded in beat- 
ing Verne’s time by 8 days. Miss Bly (her real 
name was Elizabeth Cochrane) began her writ- 
ing career on a Pittsburgh newspaper at $5 per 
week. Later, after her trip had brought her 
fame, she earned $25,000 a year with her writ- 


in 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
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WRITE STORIES THAT REALLY SELL 
BASED ON STRONG, WELL-INTEGRATED PLOTS 


One famous author, who sells over a million 
words a year, gets his plots entirely from the 
Plot Genie. Many other well-known writers also 
own and use the “Plot Genie.” 


You, too, can profit by doing likewise. 








The mysterious power of the Right Plot! A plot that stimulates the 
imagination to the creation of new and unthought-of situations. A plot 
that leads the writer inevitably onward to intrigue, thrill, and hold the 
reader in high suspense, producing a story of the kind demanded—the 
kind that brings large rewards in fame and fortune. 

Just as the personal Genie: of Mythology guarded his master and 
inspired him to great achievement, so does the Genie of Fiction guard 
and direct your plot—leading you to successful accomplishment. 








What the "PLOT GENIE” Does for You! 


—lI+ will supply millions of new and novel plot 
structures—and no two the same. 

—lIt will stimulate your imagination and control 
its operation. 

—It will help to prevent blind alleys, loose ends, 
anti-climax or other imperfections creeping 
into the plot. 

—It will consistently build up suspense in every 
plot as it becomes more involved toward the 
climax. 

—It will intrigue your creative mind into build- 
ing innumerable plots for short-short stories, 


magazine stories, serials, novels, plays for 
stage, screen and radio. 

—If you desire to confine plotting to a certain 
type of story, or a series, you may write in 
the LOCALE or the CHARACTER, or both 
of them, and let the Plot-Genie supply the 
remainder. 

—I+t gives you a definite SOMETHING on which 
to concentrate your mental energy. 

—It will show you whether or not any story 
has been perfectly plotted. 

—It will make you master of your own imagi- 
nation. 


By all means find out how valuable the 
Plot Genie 


can be to you in helping you win outstand- 
ing success in the field of modern writing. 


Price $5.00 Per Copy 


Order Now or Send for Circular 101 





for 


Parker & Baird Co. 
Book Publishers Since 1898 


Payment enclosed............ 


For copy of Circular 10! telling all about the PLOT GENIE — General 
Formula, please check here 


Kindly send me, carriage prepaid, copy of PLOT GENIE—general Formula, 
$f.00 (in California, sales tax Bans f 


.-{[] Please send C. O. D......... 


241 E. Fourth St. ite AER e oie hve pads cbend.seseegontkceeedennsieeubidesveenedauinaineseee 


Los Angeles, California piven 
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SONGWRITERS| 


GIVE YOUR SONG THE BENEFIT 


of the established background—contacts—professional 
skill of an organization that is LEADING THE FIELD 
in SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENTS for its writers. 
We have Co-written or Arranged 
Over 500 Published Songs 
1. PUBLICATION including many listed and 
sold by the industry's principal jobbers, syndicate 
stores and mail houses. 
Over 40 Screen 
2. MOTION PICTURES cs te Oemiee 
tions flashing around the world from half a dozen 
Hollywood Studios. 
Scores of Popular Favorites featured 
3. RADIO on the AIR-WAVES hundreds of times 
weekly from coast-to-coast. 
4. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS ver, é° 
recordings released on World Famous Record Labels. 
Scores of songs being 
5. TRANSCRIPTIONS fcoves of 0 Foodies 
Transcription Libraries used by 150 radio stations. 
Approximately 50 numbers repub- 
6. FOREIGN lished by Leading Foreign Pub- 
lishers for World Markets. 
Your Poems and Melodies 
deserve handling by a recognized Organization, active 
in the Music Publishing Industry, SEND TODAY FOR 
A FREE COPY OF (1) our booklet, THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SONGWRITING" and (2) our helpful RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. SUBMIT YOUR BEST POEMS OR MELO- 
on OUR FREE EXAMINATION AND HELPFUL 


MASTER MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. WD Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
We Lead—Others Follow 


























SONG WRITERS 


erse or Music 


If you desire 
Musical settings—of supreme quality 
Real professi | piano arr t 





Superior orchestrations 
Radio broadcasting publicity 
Publicat with tiful 


Write at once to 


Burrell Van Buren, B79, Rock Haven, Kentucky 


SONGWRITERS’ BEST PLA 
We will pick the best of your 3 poems sent us 
and write a FREE melody. We publish. Send 
for complete plan. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 





title pages 











HAVE YOU A SONG in YOUR HEART? 


YOU may just hit it! 

Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why not try it? 
Ne experience required. You write the werds or melodies—we 
do the rest. Experts in every branch of songwriting will write, 
arrange and compose music to your certen or lyrics te your 
music in professional form. Marketing distribution. ... ... «+ 


Send for our ‘‘Free Instruction Folder” today. 


STUDIO SONG SERVICE 
WDz2 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


SEND US YOUR Ptms' 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song 
poems for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports 


guaranteed. 
RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Today's 
“Big Names” 


When Did They Start? 


By Betry WALLACE 


UTSIDE of office rent, my largest 
single business expenditure is for 
magazines. I spend dimes and quar- 
ters ; and write checks for subscriptions prac- 
tically every day. After I have read through 
the issues, I stack them in piles, magazine 
by magazine. I have a habit of leafing 
through them over and over again. I look 
at the names of lucky authors who get ten 
cents a word and up—way up—and I ask 
myself bitterly, “Why can’t I do it?” Even 
when I sell a story, it does not stop this 
gnawing of envy. I want to be in every 
magazine, often. Regularly. And these peo- 
ple are. Their secret eludes me. I read their 
stories. I try not to say “Lousy!” I make 
little charts of the plots, I underline good 
phrases and unusual effects. Then I close 
the magazine and stare at the cover. The 
same names. The same damn successful 
names. Why is it? 
Just a little while ago I discovered why. 
And I bet the answer will give you a 
shock, too. 


LFt us look through current magazines. 

In the July Cosmopolitan we find Louis 
Bromfield, Faith Baldwin, Corey Ford, I. A. 
R. Wylie, James Street, A. J. Cronin, Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning, Clarence Buddington 
Kelland and Fannie Hurst. Headliners all. 
In the July Woman’s Home Companion, 
there are Martha Ostenso, Elizabeth Coast- 
worth, Katherine Dos Passos. June McCall's 
gives us Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger, Frederick 
Nebel, Booth Tarkington, Ursula Parrot. 
July Pictorial Review presents Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, Nelia Gardner White, Brooke 
Handon, Thyra Samter Winslow. A recent 
Collier’s, with Stephen Vincent Benet, Fred- 
erick Hazlitt Brennan, Kathleen Norris, 
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Mignon Eberhart, Quentin Reynolds. I could 
go on like this for pages. Doesn’t it make 
you sick? 

Now here is another list. This one is a 
complication of short stories published dur- 
ing a single year. I find these names: Ach- 
med Abdullah, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, Zoe Atkins, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, Sherwood Anderson, Temple Bailey, 
Edwin Balmer, S. N. Behrman, Phyllis Bot- 
tome, Mary Hastings Bradley, Heywood 
Broun, Royal Brown, Howard Brubaker, 
Whit Burnett, Struthers Burt, Everett Rhodes 
Castle, Willa Cather, Robert Chambers, 
Mary Ellen Chase, Irvin S. Cobb, Octavus 
Roy Cohen, Frank Condon, and Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. 

There seems to be no difference between 
this list and the names I copied out of recent 
magazines. 

What is this second list? It is not as 
new as it sounds. It happens to be the Year- 
book of the American Short Story for 1919 
(in the back of “O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, 
1919”). Almost twenty years ago—and yet, 
we know them all. 

That’s what I discovered. The big names 
of today started 20 or more years ago, and 
where you and I kick at 20 or 30 rejections, 
they only got where they are today by years- 
on-end of practising. Sure, that’s a swell 
list I just ticked off. And I’ll bet their early 
combined rejections looked like the war debt. 
Twenty years ago, almost all these people 
were practically unknown, just beginning to 
peep over the horizon. They got where they 
are today by unceasing regular writing. 


What a list of names! Big names! Harris 
Dickson is here. He had a serial about Jef- 
ferson Davis’ family in Collier’s, a few weeks 
back. Ben Ames Williams, whose excellent, 
expert work appears in every important 
magazine. Charles Caldwell Dobie, another 
careful craftsman. Norma Patterson. When 
I first began selling, I thought she, too, was 
just beginning. I was wrong. Phyllis Du- 
ganne. Her love stories appear in Liberty 
and in almost every other book. Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam. Reita Lambert, with a fine 
serial in American not long ago. Kathleen 
Norris, most popular novelist and one of the 
biggest money-makers. Edna Ferber, my 





A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; a construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms, used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a “one-man” intensive four-lesson 
instruction is offered without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers gevek 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


If your local paper asked you tomorrow to write a 
column—could you? My course of 12 lessons shows how. 


STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by manu- 
script typist with 10 years’ experience. Carbon copy fur- 
nished, Corrections in spelling, grammar and punctuation, 
if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 
10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. 
Poetry lc per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS 
and CONTESTANTS 


Your manuscript or your contest entry wit present a better ap. 
yo 


u use stationery 





pearance and 
a t has been selected purposely for it. 

have made a special study of your needs. We have been 
esiting bn agen BEng © for more than ten years. We shi 
every order Send today for our free catalog No. 7. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Stationers-Printers-Publishers, Upland, Indiana 


WRITERS ATTENTION!! 


A new service direct from Hollywood to aid you in placing a 
story. This bureau is a clearing house for writers’ ideas. We 
offer a three-way direct contact with the motion picture indus- 
try. Submit your stories, plays, novels, magazine stories, or 
synopses. References on request. Automatic protection of ali 
scripts presented. Write for free circular. 

ideas Needed — Act Now! 


Ls WRITERS GUIDANCE BUREAU 


Box 3 Hollywood, Calif. 








Let me put my 
Finger on YOUR 


Are you worried about making embarrassing 
errors in spelling, grammar, pronunciation? My 
patented 100% self-correcting device gives you 
a confident command of English, teaches you 
to speak and write forcefully, entertainingly 
No tiresome rules to study. My method 

shown over 100,000 people how to make good 

English a daily habit. 


FREE BOO 


Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
11811 Searle Building, Rochester, N, ¥ 


SHERWIN 
coDY 


Send 
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for free book, 
“How You Can Master 
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21 7 PULP MAGAZINES 


6 STORIES IN EACH ISSUE 


1302 OPPORTUNITIES FOR WRITERS 


Pulp paper magazines want daydreams of 
action, danger, triumph; daydreams of love, 
glamor, ecstasy. They want life put into simple 
colorful stories, with understandable emotion 
and universal desires. 

You have a story or an idea for a story that 
is almost right. Try 3 to 5000 words—that’s 
a good length. 

Let us help you, as we have helped others. 


FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions, and_ specific 
market advice about your own _ individual 
manuscript. 

Up to 1,000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New 
York book publisher—Free, prompt 
editorial report—National selling 
facilities—Publication on royalty 
and cooperative basis. 


MAIL MANUSCRIPTS TO 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


67 WEST 44 New YORK CITY 


own particular heroine. Dorothy Canfield. 
Zona Gale. Alice Duer Miller (she works 
magic with plots that aren’t magic). Helen 
Topping Miller. (Her “Never Another 
Moon,” recently began in Woman’s Home 
Companion, or was it Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal?) Oscar Graeve (now on Liberty). 
Mary Roberts Rinehart (current Saturday 
Evening Post serial, and many more). 


Too many to go on. Yet these are all 
out of a twenty-year-old list. 


Doctors, people keep telling young writ- 
ers, must study for years, and then work 
without pay for more years. Lawyers, too. 
Scientists. No profession is like writing, 
where you need no special training, no di- 
ploma, and where you can start earning 
with things you’ve practised on. That’s 
what’s the matter with writing. Magazines 
will read whatever you send them. Sending 
looks easy. Everybody you ever knew thinks 
he or she can write. 


We write one story. Or two. Or ten. 
When they fail, we say they weren’t read. 
The pages were stuck together, they were 
stuck together when they came back. We say 
editors want only big names. Publishers are 
callous. The trained seals turn out pap, 
and editors don’t want red meat. And 
so on. 


How about the newer writers, you ask? 

The ones who aren’t as old as Methu- 
sela. Well, they are pretty old, all of them. 
I had an idea that Katharine Brush and 
Vina Delmar were about my age. They’re 
not. Still, there are young ones. David 
Garth and Steve Fisher and Sarah-Elizabeth 
Rodger. But they haven’t gotten there the 
easy way, either. They merely started 
earlier. 


Look at the O’Brien list for 1928; just ten 
years ago. Here’s James Warner Bellah. He 
was in the War, so he’s no chicken, either. 
Here’s Hal Borland. When I saw his recent 
Cosmo story, “Wild Geese Fly North,” I 
thought it was his first. I was wrong. James 
M. Cain (he was in the list before he wrote 
the Postman). Morley Callaghan (critics 
keep calling him “new”). Robert Chase (up 
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from the pulps). Vina Delmar (used to write 
Snappy Stories, and now makes over 
$100,000 a year). Karl-Detzer (pulps again). 
Day Edgar. James Farrell (before Studs 
Lonigan). Elizabeth Sanxay Holding (an- 
other one I thought was new). Edward 
Hope. Stanley Jones. R. G. Kirk (those 
swell steel mill stories). Margery Latimer 
(before “Good Old Julia”). J. P. Mar- 
quand (now he’s got a Pulitzer Prize). Lois 
Seyster Montross (got the $1000 in Pic- 
torial’s 2500-word short contest, 1930). Elliot 
Paul (before “Spanish Town”). Donald 
Peattie. Teresa Hyde Phillips. Lyle Saxon 
(before Children of Strangers). Faith Ellen 
Smith (the young lady mentioned recently 
in This Writing World, whose stories were 
“beginning to click regularly with slicks”). 
Dorothy Speare. (Booklength in new 
McCall’s). Justin Sturm. Webb Waldron. 
Edmund Ware. (Swell stories in Pictorial 
and I thought he was new). 

Again, I can’t give you the whole list, it’s 
too long. But there’s is scarcely a name you 
can find in recent periodicals which is not 
in this ten-year-old list, or in the twenty- 
year-old one. There must be a few. I’m 
thinking of David Garth and Steve Fisher 
and Duane Decker. Modesty forbids more. 
Hamlen Hunt, maybe. And Nancy Hale. 
Anyhow, there are so few new ones that they 
merely prove the rule. 


So pull in your belt, spit on your hands, 
and make that typewriter rattle like a ma- 
chine gun. Throw away the rejection slips, 
quit waiting for the mail. Empty the draw- 
ers of duds. Don’t try to fix *em—forget 
’em. Begin all over. You’ve got twenty years 
to make good. Remember, the first check— 
and even the hundredth one—doesn’t mean 
success. 


Success is when every magazine on the 
stand bears your name in the list of con- 
tents; when the movie cathedral down the 
street is showing a picture you wrote, and 
your novel is heading for the best seller 
lists. Success is when, in 1958, some young 
would-be now toddling around in a sun suit, 
digs up a copy of O’Brien’s for 1939 and 
says, “Look at that! Isn’t it time he died 
and gave someone else a chance?” 





Old 
Domestead 
farm 


BETHLEHEM,.CONN. 


Connecticut's Unique Farm Resort 


Established 20 years. Writers’ Para- 
dise. Rest, Work, Inspiration. Low 
Rates. Unpretentious, Old time New 
England hospitality. Small 
Real country folk with 


town 
environment. 
kindly, liberal understanding and 
literary background. Opportunity to 
study life from all angles. Commune 
with literary folk. Folder. 


MEMANUSCRIPTS TYPED EE 


Editors praise our work. 5 years ex 
and ry” me! 
over 10, _Car 
flat. Cor 


ipecience. 
ranteed. 40c per 1,000; 2 il ae rates 
copy, extra outside pages and mai 





BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 
Typed Free—1,000 werds te new clients! 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


(E. CHAPPE) 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











FREE! fo Juilors 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 

ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 

RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
1102-8 Essex Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





—an article or a story— 
for free criticism by an 

experienced journalist. 
You will also receive 


Senda 
Short MS. gistn'caie's 


ceed 
which describes remarkably successful and inexpensive lit- 
erary courses conducted by post. Founded in 1919, the 
Respnt Rapeieen. has pupils in over 100 countries, and their 
work has appeared in 1233 publications. 
The Regent Institute (Dept. 222), Palace Gate, London, W.8, England 


WEST-COAST WRITERS! 


Get your supplies from a Western firm. 
KRAFT ENVELOPES, 28 Ib., 9x12 and 9'/2x12'2, 


50 either size or assorted 90c postpaid 
(Add 10% EAST of the Rockies) 
Send for price list of other supplies. 


WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., Santa Ana, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

encies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
to and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 


Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the December issue on or before 
November 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. A one-woman organization. 
Individual attention, confidential service. Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


IF YOU ARE NOT NECESSARY—to Some One—you 

know loneliness in all its poignancy. CYTHEREA 
—for men—Box 670, Seattle, Woshinsten. Enclose 
postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box166, Mount Vernon, N . 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands—China, Japan and Siberia. Authentic and 
personal information by writer-adventurer. 22 years 
in Pacific waters. Three questions $1.00, additional 
pl — S. Brunner, c/o Elks Club, Hon- 
olulu, T. H. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements, Philadel- 
_— and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn Road, 
pper Darby, Pa. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 50 
best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


LIFE RESIDENT, New Hampshire; six questions, dol- 
lar. Plot outlines, New Hampshire background; dol- 
lar. Granite State Informers, Amherst, N. H. 


FEATURE WRITERS: My files contain hundreds of 
“tips for stories and articles. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Phil Sobol, Jefferson, Mass. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR SAID—dime, stamp. Paxson, 
110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By an ex-service man. 20c. 
Box 0-3. 


concern, preferably from Detroit, Michigan: J. - 
laghan, 2118 N.W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c for 
details and markets. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


WANTED TO GET IN TOUCH with a book wax 


MONEY MAKING IDEAS! 40,000 words! 64 pages! 
ow coin. Macode, 1423 Fifth Avenue, Terre Haute, 
ndiana. 


WRITERS, COME SOUTH FOR WINTER! Ideal op- 
portunity live cheaply. Furnished cottages South 
Georgia rural area near Florida line. Rent nominal. 
Food cheap. Excellent climate. Garden plot in sea- 
son. Particulars Charles Dickson, Sylvester, Georgia. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 


ox 0-3. 


IMAGINE—40,000 words of original POLICE INFOR- 
MATION $1.00. Two questions about POLICE 
PROCEDURE answered FREE. Officer Kelly, 
Police Station 18, Boston, Mass. (AUTHOR- 
JOURNALIST). 


REAL ESTATE MOVES, 1405 cases, by 304 Attorneys 
in one day, wanted publication in which to reveal 
narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St, 
Miami, Florida. 


YOUR NATAL HOROSCOPE—Drawn Expressly for 
YOU! With 2500-word accurate astrological inter. 
retation. 25c and stamp. d birthdale. Yolanda, 

x 254, Moscow, Idaho. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script_ sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G, N. Alwortb, 
556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY WITH FORMULAS! Stamp brings 
details. Box 254, Moscow, Idaho. 


as — ~ ool to 1938. Homer Evans, Bed- 
ord, Ind. 


PLOTTO BY COOK, WITH KEY: Sell my practically 
new Plotto $8.50. Work leaves no writing time. 
Mildred Weissman, 284 East 17ist Street, New 
York City. 


SOUTHERN OHIO WRITERS: Special personal in- 
struction in short story ~— reasonable, con- 
clusive, private. Walter Des arais, Station E, 
Cincinnati. 


BEST OFFER TAKES Supervised Story Course in- 
cluding Trial and Error. Correspondence ambitious 
young writers. Anne Hall, Stevenson, Wash. 


THE STRAY WALRUS walks in his sleep. You big 
cluck, why don’t you write me. L. B. G, 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright, 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom argins” included 
— G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, 

io. 


WRITERS: For current literary background and 
source material read Grand River Dam Index, $1.00 
per year, Miami, Okla. 


LADY, LIVING IN NEW YORK wishes the acquaint- 
ance of other writer possible collaboration on Radio 
and other material. Box N-1. 


SELL MANUSCRIPTS IN ENGLAND, foreign coun- 
tries. 250 reliable markets, $2.00. Detailed current 
editorial requirements—4 publications—$1.00. Z., 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel seeory Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, 

io. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). Enlarged. G. N. 
Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


WESTERN STORY PLOTTER, DIFFERENT, STIMU- 
LATING. Guaranteed to help you conquer plotting 
bugaboo. Dollar bill. Postpaid. Box N-2, 


NAVY AND MARINE LINGO. Thorough, authentic. 
Quarter. Box N-3. 


MAGAZINES, back date; many half price. Tell us 
what you want. Book and Magazine Mart, 306 S. 
Main, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


200,000 USED Correspondence Courses and Books. 
Bargain catalog, 10c. Robert BOWEN, Pickens, S. C. 


RELIABLE RESEARCH, DATA, INFORMATION, 
CLIPPINGS, AND CLIPPING SERVICE. SEND 
YOUR PROBLEM FOR REASONABLE ESTIMATE. 
wie. INC. P. O. BOX 22, GREEN- 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, plenty of 
writers material. Large bargain list 10c. Wanted— 
books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


MILWAUKEE WRITERS—In or near city. Would you 
ike to associate with an active, selling group of 
authors? Write for information. Box N-4. 


ALASKA LORE—4 questions answered by native son. 
F. Haynes Magill, Box 453, Cordova, Alaska. 
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= Amateur Authors Club. Exchange ideas. 
os dues. Jean Walton, Box 174, Chattan- 
ooga, Tennessee. 


FLO T—T hi answers dime each, (or refund), 
no geen F. Stafford, 215 Forest Hills Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 


GENUINE EDIPHONE DICTATING MACHINE—Ex- 
ae condition ranteed; Complete outfit $65.00. 
Sprecher, 7089 . Houston, Texas. 


WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND with any young 
having a coll bh “ ti Se nace ge in ana 
, who has sold, and is sincerely determined to 
pre 's eeu of her writing. I have a comfortable 
income from writing and other sources. Age 
Box N-5. 


30 MOVIE QUIZ ANSWERS. 50c. Box N-6. 





OETIC EFFICIENCY LIBRARY for your pleasure, 

ss culture, profit. Master Versification Course, $2.50. 
Earning Money With Poetry, $1.25. Patterns For 
Poetic Thought, $1. Effective ys eee Language, 
50c. Good poems considered for lligraphs Anthol- 
ogy joie 25c) and for exhibition. Small fee. 
Return postage. D. Roma 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York City. 


WPUNCHER answers questions on riding the range 
= catching wild horses. 25c coin. » King, 
Hardin, Montana. 


BOTTOM MARGINS kept uniform without marking 
paper or using ruled sheet. Device fits any type- 
writer. Quarter. Writer’s Service, 3202 Rockefeller 
Ave., Everett, Wash. 


POTENTIAL WRITER, desires permanent connection 
West Coast. Young, single, widely traveled. Cor- 
respondent; Hotel experience; experienced Sales- 
man. Move anytime. Owns car. Box N-7. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—by the Plot Doctor. Individual, 
original, 2000-word plot-outline detailing situations, 
characters, opening, crises, dramatic action, climax. 
Send definite story-idea and $2 for thorough com- 

lete plot service. York, 204 Raymond Road, West 
Fiartford, Conn. 


NEW WRITING AID—Special introducto offer. 
Original 500 word fiction openings, with titles. Ex- 
clusive rights. Money back guarantee. $1 each, 3 
or $2, cash. P. O. Box 757, Springfield, 

Massachusetts. 


SOPHIE. I here now with Metro. Lee has my address. 
Bring the pooch as we have a run here. Why did 
you move? Nothing wrong, is there? 


HURRICANE TIDAL WAVE—Authentic information, 
resident devastated area, 25c. Address Box 375, 
Conimicut, R. I. 


WRITERS! ILLUSTRATE YOUR STORIES, jokes or 
book. Action pictures help manuscripts. Prompt, 
neat. One dollar. F. Wormell, 2271 15th St., 
San Francisco, California. 


TRY MY MONTHLY SERVICE to writers. Will 
do research, furnish clippings, ideas, Shelton 
Worth, 235 So. 21st St., Phila., Pa. 


ANY DOG QUESTION accurately answered by out- 
standing authority, 30c. Canine Service, 11 West 
Walton, Chicago. 


BAD SYNTAX and verbosity prevent sales. Gram- 
matical reconstruction, 50c a thousand words. 
Marksman, 917 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


100 PLOT OUTLNES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
Politan stories, $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 


FEATURE WRITERS! “Tips” 
nished. Box 423, Dawson, Ga. 


AIDS, RESEARCH—Any subject. Extensive Clip- 
ping Service, Dependable. Reasonable. Query. C. 
Donner, 741 Gott Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


EXPERT COACHING for your personal success, Tel? 
me what you want out of life. Send $1 and stamped 


and clippings fur- 


Fifth year in 


envelope for letter of consultation. 
Analyst. 514 


this specialty. Clifford W. Berg, 
Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. Postcard brings full particu- 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, isconsin. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA COURSE, 
cost $85 in first class condition, $15. Box N-9. 


WRITER’S LEGAL HANDBOOK—Proper phraseology 
and settings for fiction with legal background. In- 
cludes 200-word glossary. Prepared by attorney. 
$1. Box N-8. 


WHY NOT EARN $15.00-$75.00 weekly in your 
home operating Mail Order or Local Enterprises. 
Particulars Free. Kessler Service, Box 311-WB, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


THE TOMATOES ARE RIPE, my little dumb bunny. 
But where are yeu? Hildah has the address. Or 
catch me here. Box 118. 


BRAIN STRAIN? KANGAROO NERVES? When 
tough writing days knock you for a mental 
and physical loop, recoup with Cedron Pine Bath! 
Formulated by a chemist-writer to relieve the 
racking strain of deadlines. Cedron is fragrant 
and relaxing. Promotes luxurious, restorative sleep. 
Brings back your zip. Soothes your frayed nerves. 
Also kills stale tobacco, cooking odors, etc. Give 
our “word shop” the bracing atmosphere of the 
yrolene pine forests! 32 baths for only $1.00. Mail 
your order now to Cedron Laboratories, 1386 
Sterling Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


JITTERBUGS! ALLIGATORS! ICKIES! Writing 
swingy swing easy with complete lingo—350 terms, 
defined and illustrated in sentences; 25c coin. In- 
cluded free: Four ways to handle “he-said” “she- 
said” problem. Two specials from The Writer’s 
First-Aid Kit. Squire Company, 4715 West Lloyd, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PUBLISHER WANTED, 50/50. 
tive novel in Rockies. Proofed. 
Ave., San Diego, California. 


PEPPY-PEN PALS! Exchange experiences, snapshots! 
Big Magazine, 15c; Photos, Details, 25c. apper 
Flock, Eolia, Mo. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 15c; 
ents. Send Films, Write: 
Northwest, Atlanta. 


NEW! FOUNTAIN PEN OILER! For the busy 
writer. Keeps your typewriter working smoothly. 
Replaces greasy oil can. Send 50c, check or 
money order; no stamps. Vann Supplies, Suite 7, 
464 East 117, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY corresponding for newspapers. 
Successful Plan complete 
included). Bernard inkle, 
lin, Missouri. 


JERRY, I DON’T LIKE THIS PLACE. Besides Hill- 
man Curl are using my stuff regularly. Sam is 
O. K. like I said. Want to strike out? Where 
did you go? Bo Peep. Yah! What a pen name! 


INFORMATION! Oklahoma, Indians, oil! One ques- 
tion, a quarter; six for dollar. Rosalie J. Mars, 
316 Water Street, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


YOU CAN DEVISE ORIGINAL PLOTS, complete, 
with minor scenes and details, using Pocket Plot- 
ter. English edition, $1.50 set (2 books, cloth). 
Send American stamp for interesting information. 
spaeotean Publications, Box 161, Durango, Dgo., 

exico. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends, acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 


Manuscript primi- 
Marsh, 402 Fifth 


also want correspond- 
Humphrey, 164 Baker, 


My 
25c coin (other offers 
806-N Chestnut, Jop- 


close stamped envelope for details. 
107, Grand Central Annex, New 


FEATURE WRITERS! Do you require clippings 
containing “tips” for feature articles? have 
them. The price is 20c each. Satisfaction guar- 
zanteed. Vance Kazlowski, 904 North Chestnut 
St., Kewanee, Ill. 


Dept. V, Box 
York, es 
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NOW IN NOVEMBER 


We offer you the service preferred by profes- 
sionals—at a special rate. 

This means no lowering of the quality of our 
service—it does mean that we want more writ- 
ers who can be built up to steady sellers. 


Our special rates for November: $1 for each 
3,000 words to 40,000. $15 for anything over 
40,000 words. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue New York City 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; errors in spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon 
copy, work proofread, guaranteed, 40c per 1,000 words; 
poems Ic per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. 
. RENA VAN CISE 


3531 La Salle Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 














LET’S GET ACQUANTED—Men and women, “18 to 
80,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 
velope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indianapolis, Indiana, Box 1443. 


FOR RELIEF FROM THE PLIGHT of being marooned 
among Neanderthal minds, join CONTACTS, cor- 
respondence club for the isolated intelligent. 3c 
stamp, please. CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 


DREAMS. Individual analytical interpretation. Freud- 
ian method. Absolutely confidential. Fee $1. Write 
Allan Launcette, 307 Fifth Ave, Suite 1502, New 
York City. 


WHERE TO SELL! 3 new Market Lists, detailed, 
classified, analyzed, revised monthly: Cartoon ideas, 
short-short stories; greeting-card verse. 25c each. 
Harry Bierman, 130 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


THE BROADCAST—Newest radio-song magazine. 
Sample 10c. 1695 Broadway, New York. 


TRY THE “DIFFERENT” correspondence club. 
- anual Thanks. Box 406, Oxford, North Caro- 
ina. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, $1.00 buys “Bacon,” (Verse) “A 
Hospital,” costs 15 cts., (Prose) “The Crazy Quilt,” 
has a x” < cover, (Verse) and only costs 75 cts. 
Postpai K. E. Taggart, 225 So. Lafayette 
Park Place, Los Angeles, California. 


COMPLETE, well-rounded, dramatic plots written to 
order. Substantial plots mean better stories. Clients 
report unusual results. Four first sales last month. 
Write for details and unconditional guarantee. Cros- 
by’s Plot Shop, Box 12, Sta. A., Charleston, S. C. 


MONTANA HORSE AND CATTLE BRANDS. Four 
— pages, 25c coin. Len King, Hardin, 
ontana. 


“aie fone by aaron Manlove Rhodes. W. 
- Smith, Fowlerton, Ind. 


GALLISHAW’S Only Two Ways To Write A_ Story 
($2.50); Gallishaw’s Ad: d Pr s of the Fic- 
tion Writer ($2.00); Doak’s As neon and Paragraph 
Technique ($1.25); Parson’s The Story’s The Thing 
($2.00); Berdan’s Fourteen Stories From One Plot 
($1.50). Box N-10. 


GENUINE ETCHED PORTRAITS, original hand proof 
etchings. Reasonable prices. Rare Art Co., 1416 
Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
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NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 
“Contest News in Brief Reviews” 
By Gison VANDERVEER WILLETS 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 60 Hudson St., New York City, offers 
$350 in six cash prizes, ranging from $25 to $100 
each, to art students and amateur artists in a 
contest to obtain designs for souvenir telegram 
headings suitable for use on special telegrams dur- 
ing the New York 1939 World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 

The offer is in two distinct divisions, one call- 
ing for telegram headings for the San Francisco 
Fair and another for telegram headings for the 
New York Fair. In each contest the prizes are 
$25, $50 and $100. Any qualified contestant may 
participate in either or both divisions. 

Certain specific symbols must be included in 
every design that is submitted. These symbols 
are described and pictured in detailed printed 
announcements of the competition, which are 
available for the asking in any Western Union 
office. 

This contest closes December 30, by which 
date all entries must be received. 
* * . * 

TRUE MYSTIC SCIENCE, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is conducting a series of five prize con- 
tests, each offering $100 in prizes, in addition 
to a grand prize of $500. 

Participants are asked to submit true psychic 
experiences written in not more than 1,000 words, 
preferably less. Manuscripts may concern any 
form of mystic or occult occurrence. The series 
commenced October 1 and continues for four 
more months. 

* n aK 

THE FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY is con- 
ducting an unusual series of weekly prize contests. 
The weekly prizes are valued from a few cents up 
to $50 each and are 150 in number. The theme 
centers around a series of 12 food problems 
wherein participants must select 10 staple foods 
(from a given list of 50) which may be served 
under the particular circumstances outlined in 
each week’s problem. The special appeal of the 
contest is in the uniqueness of the problems, of 
which this is a sample: 

“Suppose you lost an election bet and have to 
prepare a four-course meal on the _ courthouse 
steps and serve it to the winner. You have cook- 
ing utensils but only a kerosene lamp for a stove. 
What 10 items would you select?” 

The final contest of the series closes December 
10. Entry blanks, which preview the entire series 
outlining each problem and featuring the 50 
staple foods to be served, may be obtained from 
the sponsors or from grocery stores which sell 
Folger’s Coffee. We believe that there is some- 
thing intriguing about this contest which may ap- 
peal to the average writer and that is why we 
mention it here. 
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THE WANDER CO., Chicago, IIl., manufac- 
turers of Ovaltine, offer $10,000 in 2,000 cash 
prizes, ranging from $1 to $5,000 each, for state- 
ments concerning their product. Entry blanks 
may be obtained from dealers. The contest closes 


December 15. 


~ * * * 


SCREEN ROMANCES, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City, has established a “Say-What-You- 
Like” department offering monthly cash prizes 
$10, $5, and several of $2 each for letters wherein 
the writers express their opinions of motion pic- 
tures or the magazine. 

* * * * 

LIFE SAVERS, Port Chester, N. Y., offer 
$1,000 in 101 cash prizes, ranging from $5 to 
$500 each, for 10-word statements concerning 
Wint-O-Green Life Savers. Official postcard style 
entry blanks (the same as those used in previous 
Life Saver contests) may be obtained from all 
dealers who sell Life Savers. Closes on postmark 


of December 31. 
* * _ * 


THE STOEGER ARMS CORP., 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, has announced a strange 
sort of contest with appeal limited to those whose 
interest is mostly in firearms and ammunition. 
The company has been distributing direct-mail 
advertising matter, which describes a prize con- 
test offering $1,000 in 124 merchandise awards 
valued at from $25 to $100 each for 50-word let- 
ters concerning the “New York World’s Fair 
Jubilee Issue” of “Stoeger’s Catalogue and Hand- 
books of Arms and Ammunition, Gun Acces- 
sories and Gunsmith’s Tools.” Although all other 
essential information is given, these direct mail 
announcements fail (deliberately or through 
oversight) to establish a closing date for the 
offer. 

* * * * 


CONTEST TIPS: 


Cash awards amounting to almost $33,000 are 
now offered in the more serious and academic 
field of writing through four great competitions 
as follows: 

The All Nations Prize Novel Competition, of- 
fering $15,400, with a possible $1,000 United 
States prize. For details write to: Eric S. Pinker 
@ Adrienne Morrison, Inc., 515 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Farrar @& Reinhart, Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York City, or Messrs. Nichol- 
son @ Watson, Ltd., 7, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.4, England. Closes January 1, 1939. 


THE FIFTH NON-FICTION CONTEST of 
the Atlantic Monthly Press (8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.), and Little-Brown @ Co. The prize 
will be $5,000 for the most interesting unpub- 
lished work of non-fiction submitted before May 
1, 1939. Write Atlantic Monthly for details. 


THE CENTENNIAL PRIZE COMPETITION 
offering $5,000 for a book on any aspect of 
American life, offered by Dodd-Mead @& Co., 449 
4th Ave., New York City, and closing February 
1, 1939. Write for details. 





Writers Counsel Service 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 
Face Your Facts 
Today, a Flare for Writing is not Enough 


Successful Authors possess Imagination plus an Exact 
Knowledge of how to use it. Publishable Writing is 
clean, decisive writing—put together with Mathemat- 
ical Precision. 

Is your work capable of facing such competition? If 
not, why not? 

Have you ever appraised your viewpoint? 
appraised? 

The only appeal in the Court of Editorial Opinion is 
—Self-Analysis. Complete and Impersonal. 


Do You Need Help? 


Teachers combining the Critical and Creative view- 
points can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

That’s been our Business for 15 years. 

Our experience has included every angle of practical 
writing—and the mechanics of gaining a desired effect 
with words. 


Really 


The Thing to Do 


Put a ms. in the mail today, addressed to us. En- 
close a letter (please: no postcards!) summarizing your 
experience. 

Trial Criticism: 5000 words, $2. Agency Reports (and 
Short Shorts—under 2000 words) $1. 

(Full explanation for every rejected ms.) 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





RADIO WRITERS 











Send me your manuscripts—I will correct and advise. 
Send One Dollar with scripts and with return stamped 


envelope. 
Produced, Credited Radio Writer 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


Ten West Elm Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











during spare time. 
ressary. f 


Make money in advertising. ichty 

Also earn while you learn. No experience © 

method, Nothing else like it. Send at « or free booklet—‘‘Win 

Success in Advertising’’ and reguirements. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHCOL OF ADVERTISING 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3058, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Prepare «ic 











RUSH TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately .vped. 40c per 1000 
words. Discount over 10,000 words. Carbon and extra first 
and last pages free (second carbon if requested), Minor 
corrections included. Mailed flat. Enclose return postage. 
Minimum 3,000 words. Poetry lc per line. 


VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 


26 So. River St. Room 3, Aurora, Ill. 











WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subsc — now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
ceuts—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Okiahome City, Oklahoma 
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Start From Here 


principal requirement of success in writing for 
pay is a thorough understanding of what editors want, 
and how well YOu as a writer, are qualified to supply 
that need. Without this knowledge you may write for 
years, spend a small fortune in postage and not get 
anywhere 


In my service I point out the pitfalls to avoid, and 
how to avoid them. Start to progress today by send- 
ing me a manuscript. We will start from this point. 
If you stick, we will go places. Send a dollar bill 
with each short story manuscript; $5 with each book- 
length manuscript, plus return stam envelope, for 
complete report and sales service. I do not ask you for 
exhorbitant re-write fees; re service is complete with 
each submission. I especially welcome the work of 
graduates in courses of fiction. 

Have been working with writers for more than 10 
years; selling my own output more than 20 years. Bring 
all of your writing problems to me. 


If you prefer, ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia—A National Institution 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 








TYPING DONE BY EXPERT 


35c per 1000 words. Good bond stationery and one car- 
bon copy free. Corrections made in spelling, punctu- 
ation and paragraphing free. 


SADIE SMITH WILKES 


Rosedale, Meigs, Ga. 





FREE REVIS!OQON™™'T 


Your Manuscript will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff Revisionists free of charge if the Script shows com- 
mercial ssibilities. My Agency assumes all revision 
costs, asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30% of 
the Proceeds only after the Manuscript is sold. Before 
spending money anywhere for help of any kind learn the 
ruth as I see it about your wrifings. If you are seeking 
Editorial contacts, send a Manuscript for Reading and a 
Big. Eight-Page Analytical Report. For Reading and Re- 
port, enclose $1 for each ten thousand words plus return 
Positively no other fees. My Ninth Year con- 
juyers. The West Coast’s active agent. What have 
or Hollywood? Only Fiction considered. No personal 
nterviews. 








N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. 


MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
AGENT (Sin 1929) 


San Francisco, California 





Only one power controls your destiny-—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
R Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe N.F.G. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








THE HARPER & BROTHERS prize of $7,500 
for the best unpublished’ work of fiction sub. 
mitted before February 1, 1939. For details write 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City. 

If you are not in the mood for writing books 
and seek a little quick cash by the contest route, 
two other contests are now in progress offering 
about $20,000 in cash prizes. They are a $5,000 
offer by the manufacturers of BISQUICK, which 
calls for 25-word statements and closes November 
30th, and a $15,000 offer by the 7. R. Watkins 
Co., Winona, Minn., for short statements about 
vanilla extract. It closes at a date undetermined 
at this writing. 

The British periodical TODAY (mentioned in 
the August edition of this column) was merged 
with Pearson’s Weekly on September 9. The new 
periodical is PEARSON’S & TODAY, Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, England. It features numerous contests, 


EDIT TO SUIT 


Compiled by WALTER ALDERMAN 














APROPOS HUGHES’ WORLD FLIGHT: 
When Jules Verne’s “Around the World in Eighty 
Days” appeared it was immediately ridiculed as 
being an impossibility and so a New York news 
paper woman, Nellie Bly, undertook an around-the- 
world trip via horse-car, boat and train, to prove 
that Phineas Fogg’s mythical journey was indeed 
feasible and succeeded in beating Verne’s time by 
eight days. Miss Bly (her real name was Elizabeth 
Cochrane) began her writing career on a Pitts. 
burgh newspaper at $5 per week but later, after 
the trip had brought her fame, she earned $25,000 
a year with her writings. 

HE’S RIGHT: John Masefield, Poet Laureate 
of England, says versifiers get bald at 40 because 
there are so few rhyming words in the English 
language. 

ANOTHER RECORD: Zane Grey has been 
writing for about 25 years and, in that interim of 
time, about 11,400,000 copies of his books have 
been sold. It has been estimated that he makes 
approximately $300,000 per year from books and 
movie rights. 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE: Johnny Farrow, a 
successful Hollywood scenario writer, once signed 
as a sailor on a ship that since has rankled bitterly 
in his memory. The captain was a brutal monster 
who cussed, battered and overworked his crew and 
so, with the first money Farrow made from his 
writings, he bought that particular ship just for the 
pleasure of firing the inhuman captain. 

WHERE QUIETUDE REIGNED SUPREME: 
Did you know that Cervante’s “Don Quixote,” 
Bunyans “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Boethius’ “The Con- 
solation of Philosophy” and Sir Walter Raleigh's 
“A Short History of the World” were all written in 
prison? 
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OH, SHAW! During the hectic days of the 
World War, a Detroit policeman arrested a man as 
a dangerous character because he was reading, on a 
street car, a book by George Bernard Shaw. 

JUST WASTE PAPER: Mr. C. G. Graz, man- 
aging director of Sotheby’s Auction Room, in Lon- 
don (they specialize in manuscripts in the original), 
relates that a charred fragment of paper with 
Dickens’ handwriting on it was picked from the 
refuse of a farm yard fire. “That’s part of an old 
book we used to read, but we got tired of it,” ex- 
plained the farmer, never dreaming that he had 
burned up some of the manuscript of “The Pick- 
wick Papers” nor that collectors eagerly pay $7,500 
per page for the 52 pages of “Pickwick” that are 
still to be had. 

NO USE FOR A TYPEWRITER: Raphael 
Sabatini writes all his novels in a small, clear 
script. 

OTHERS FEEL THE SAME: Mary Hastings 
Bradley says: “My first stories were published when 
I was fifteen, and I’d rather face a lion than read 
them.” 

PULP TOPS: Arthur J. Burke, popular pulp 
writer, turns out about 18,000 words per day and 
his income is approximately $300 per week. Max 
Brand (he also writes under the pen-name of 
Frederick Faust), another pulpite, averages about 
10,000 words daily which nets him around $50,000 
per year. 

MARY WROTE ONE, TOO: Samuel Pepys 
is remembered only because he left behind his cele- 
brated diary, yet, in English history, his fame rests 
on the fact that he was the Father of the British 
Naval Administration. 

HEY, SKINNY: Mack Gordon, who wrote the 
lyrics to “Did You Ever See a Dream Walking?” 
and many other popular songs, weighs 230 pounds. 

YEAH, AND HE LECTURED AT YALE: A 
few years ago Gene Tunney, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, was engaged to do some 
movie work in Hollywood. Handed his part, the 
first thing he did was to go through the script and 
correct all grammatical errors. 

RIGHT FROM THE FEEDBAG: H. G. Wells, 
the famous English author, turned 72 last Septem- 
ber. According to his obituary—written by him- 
self—he will die at 97, his fortune, which has been 
estimated at a million or so, vanished, nor will his 
works, which he whimsically discounts, be long re- 
membered. 

WARDEN AND WRITER: Lewis E. Lawes, 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York, recently 
sold his third story to the movies. First, it was 
“20,000 Years In Sing Sing,” then “Over the 
Wall” and now Warner Brothers have purchased 
“Sing Sing.” 





I'M AFRAID TO GO HOME IN THE 
DARK: According to Leo Carillo, the movie 
actor, it was his friend, O. Henry, who coined 
that phrase. The real words were, “Pull up the 
shades, I’m afraid to go home in the dark,” and 


were uttered by the famous short story writer on 
his death bed. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 


Do you TYPE? Do you READ? Save 

peed precious eyesight. Combined Copy- 
older-Reading Stand makes typing and 
reading easier. Holds paper or heavy 

at easy-reading angle. ovable Line Indi- 
cator keeps your place. Send $1.25 to 

CLEVERCRAFT SHOPPE 
757 N. Lake Ave., Pa: 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 
oe 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Hammer- 
mill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar, if desired, Every page proof 
read, Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% discount 

over 10,000, Mimeographing. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 


Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


“YOU WRITE THEM .. . WE'LL TYPE THEM” 


Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly, to meet 
Editorial requirements. 40c per 1, words, carbon copy, 
extra first and last sheets. | Minor corrections in spelling 
Special rates over 





an 
words, Inquiries answered. 


SUNFLOWER TYPING SERVICE 


P. ©. Box 24 Milford, Kansas 


JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. 
It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 
BESNER 


R. 
30 Church St., Dept. 31 New York, N. Y. 
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WRITE POEMS FOR US 
ive oe have aided many song poem 
ms set to music and to se 


“The Key to Your vipture in 
ce pete and information about our 50-50 plan. 
— — for free examination. (Our 17th ryear 


INDIANA. SONG BUREAU, Dept. A-1, Salem, ind. 


ORIGINAL 
WANTED roms 
SONGS 
FOR IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 


Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd. 
Dept. M68 Toronto, Can. 

















LOST RACE 


Who are the lost people of our Age? From what age 4 
did they come? y are they here in America? To what 
destination are they bound? What is their Great Work— 
their future plans—their ultimate destiny? 
Are you one of the Lost Race? How can you tell? Would 
you like to know your place in this world transition? 
All of these questions, and —, more with a distinctly 
personal implication, are ans in _a_ special brochure 
E 1A THE MAGNIFICENT, This remark- 
able 36-page booklet is being heralded internationally as 
the most specific introductory interpretation of personal 
and racial problems ever devised. If interested in permanent 
solution to YOUR problems, send TEN CENTS in stamps 
for your copy today. No obligation. Address Dept. W-11. 


Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











Editorial Requirements of 
Popular Science 


Sir: 

We want to buy: 

1. Feature Articles 

These are articles of 2,000 words or less, which 
either tell a news story in the field of science, 
interpret some recent scientific event, or deal with 
the scientific aspects of some subject that is much 
before the public. Occasionally “general” articles 
on scientific subjects are used, but these must be 
based on some new development in the particular 
field with which they are concerned. “Person. 
ality” stories also are used now and then. These, 
however, must emphasize the scientific accom- 
plishments rather than the purely personal side of 
the subject. 

All articles for Popular Science Monthly must 
be written in a brisk, journalistic style. The 
popular rather than the technical interest of the 
subject must be stressed. Contributors must avoid 
technical terms, involved descriptions of me- 
chanical or scientific processes and information 
that only a reader of technical training can under- 
stand. A straight news “lead” is the preferred 
method of opening an article. Every effort 
humanly possible must be taken to insure the 
absolute accuracy of every statement made. 

Since Popular Science Monthly is profusely 
illustrated, striking photographic art must ac- 
company each article submitted. A selection of a 
dozen pictures is not too many to offer with a 
manuscript of feature length. 

2. Short Articles 

These are illustrated items of 100-400 words. 
They make up a large and highly important part 
of our editorial content. We are never over- 
supplied with them, and contributors will find 
furnishing this sort of material relatively easy and 
highly profitable. These items might be classified 
as follows: 

(a) New Ideas and Inventions. Descriptions 
of new machines, tools, labor-saving devices and 
mechanical appliances for the home, the auto- 
mobile, the radio set, the motor boat, the office 
or factory, the farm, for sports and games, for 
amateur photographers, etc. These must be illus 
trated with photographs containing human hands 
or human figures and showing the device in use. 
The text must tell exactly what the appliance is 
for and how it works. If the action of the device 
cannot be made sufficiently clear by photographs 
and text, supplementary drawings or diagrams 
should be supplied. These may be rough pencil 
sketches to be adapted by our artists. Drawings 
alone are rarely used in this department. 

(b) Progress and Discovery. Brief, illustrated 
descriptions of developments in astronomy, agri- 
culture, chemistry, medicine, and other fields of 
science; also news of discoveries made by scientific 
expeditions, and brief stories of exploration and 
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of progress in aviation, railroading, construction, 
shipping, automobiling, and various engineering 


pursuits. 
(c) Popular Science Scrapbook. Miscellaneous 


illustrated items with “curiosity” interest. Almost 
any odd or unusual “bit” is suitable for this sec- 
tion, provided it belongs in the field of science 
or mechanics. Extraordinary examples of handi- 
craft, odd buildings, bridges, etc., unusual photo- 
graphs of animals, and ingenious homemade 
mechanical devices are typical subjects. 

3. Pictures. 

Each month we publish many pages of photo- 
graphs telling picture stories of scientific or 
mechanical interest. Each layout, of course, must 
have a central idea and the pictures must be of 
the finest photographic quality. New industrial 
processes, exploration and discovery, and news 
events of a spectacular nature are typical subjects 
suitable for these layouts. We are always ready 
to pay high prices for exclusive pictures of an 
extraordinary kind. 

4. The Home Workshop Department. 

This department is in constant need of articles 
which tell concisely and exactly how to do repair 
work and odd jobs about the home; and how 
to make furniture, sporting and amusement de- 
vices, toys, models, electrical apparatus, craft- 
work novelties and equipment for the home, gar- 
age and workshop. The projects: should be so 
useful, attractive, and original that a large number 
of our readers will feel impelled to make them. 
Ideas that are available in books or that can be 
classified as stock manual training problems of 
course are not of value. These articles should 
be accompanied by photographs showing a device 
in use or some operation being performed; also 
such drawings as are necessary to explain the 
construction. 

In our Home Workshop Department each 
month we publish many pages of feature articles 
and shorts devoted to amateur photography, radio 
construction and repair, home laboratory experi- 
ments in many fields of science, and “kinks” of 
use to automobile owners and service men. 
Rates of Payment 

Our rates of payment vary according to the 
value of material to us. Our minimum rate is 
$3.00 each for shorts. We are glad to pay up to 
10 cents a word for exceptional material and we 
have no maximum rate for exclusive photographs. 

Contributions are passed on at once, and checks 
for accepted material are mailed out each Thurs- 
day. 

I am always ready to enter into correspondence 
with contributors with regard to feature articles. 
Send an outline of 200-300 words, telling what 
points the projected article will cover and what 
art is available. By this method the contributor 
is spared the trouble of working up and writing 
a long article that may be unavailable. 

Raymonp J. Brown, Editor, 
353 4th Avenue, New York City. 





SELLING YOURSELF 


is far more important than even that first sale. Sure, 
editors buy casual scripts now and then. But they are 
constantly seeking WRITERS who will be able to produce 
steadily, material Definitely Slanted for Their publications! 
Believe me—that’s true! Printed rejections don’t tell you 
this; nor show you what’s lacking. But I can sell YOU 
to editors as well as your work, and help keep you in their 
magazines. I have steady demands for material and my 
clients range from those making first sales to some having 
made hundreds. 

Background: 12 years—writing, collaborating, editorial, au- 
thors’ representative. 1 report personally, 

Rates for analytical sales report on manuscript and mar- 
keting: $1 up to 3000 words, 25c per additional thousand. 
Fee dropped when I’ve made several sales for you. 


EVAN BAY 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


Take i di dvantage of our distincti service. Ex- 
pert criticism, plotting, rewriting, “‘ghost-writing.’’ Original 
sermons, sp s, addresses, etc. Investigations. Re- 
search. Testimonials galore. Service prompt, scholarly, 
confidential. Modest rates. Free marketing advice. Re- 
quest Free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ and SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


If you desire an individual serv- 


SONG 
WRITERS 
ice for your poems—send them 
to us with the utmost confidence 


—for a sincere report. All poems, whether typewritten, 
or presented in pen and ink or pencil, will receive our 
expert criticism FREE. One of the best composers in 
the middle west handles our work, assuring you ex- 
ceptional musical settings. When our service is com- 
pleted you own the song and receive all the benefits. 


Don't Hide Your Talent 


Submit your poems or songs—today and let us_ look 
them over. They remain your property and will ke 
returned at your request. Our complete and helpful 
plans and copy of contract will be sent at once, 


LELAND B. BROWN — VARIETY SERVICE 
SALEM, INDIANA 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO ih 
Peter Dixon 
GATEWAY _TO RADIO 
irth & Erskin $2.5 
RADIO” SKETCHES AND How TO WRITE THEM 
by Peter Dixon 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ra _- sha 
RADIO Loc B 
ames, oe of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - 

















FOR 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
iterary Specialist 
Poetry Fiction 


Author of 
“How To Revise Your Own Poems” 
“How To Revise Tour Own Stories” 


Announces 


a change in office address from Wilshire Bivd. 


1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles, California 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate will type your manuscripts at 35c per 1000 
words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c. Minor corrections, if 
requested. Carbon; extra first, last pages. 1000 words free 
to new clients this month. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ANOTHER NOVELIST. Among the various successes 
made by my clients recently is that of Rex Coland who 
averaged two sales per month for past year to highest 
class magazines of the nation as Post, Colliers, Cosmopoli- 
tan, etc. His first novel brings film sale and advance 
royalties. He says of my service: ““The most exacting, 
practical, and up-to-date anyone could hope to obtain. Your 
judgment is sound. You know your stuff unconditionally. 


The Howard Snyder Literary Service specializes on the 
novel. We originate ideas for novels, draw up plots and 
plans, collaborate from idea to finished manuscript, revise 
scripts—expertly blue-penciling out every possible error, 
type, proofread, submit manuscripts in America and London 
for book and serial sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, 
and in various other ways offer a complete highly-special- 
ized service that meets every possible specific need of the 
~ — Especially interested in criticism and revision 
of novels. 


Complete collaboration on the novel or other book length 
scripts is now offered at one dollar a week. Courses of 
study on the short story and on article writing at $1.00 per 
study. These studies are clear, direct, easy-to-understand. 
Every lesson criticized and discussed by me in person. 
teach you through these studies a delightful way to make 
money. 

How do you know you can’t be a successful writer? 
Thousands have achieved success as writers, thousands are 
achieving success, thousands will achieve success. Will you 
be among them? 


Have you ever tried to write with the personal help of a 
highly-skilled teacher, critic, writer, and literary salesman 
who studies your individual talents, your personal inclina- 
tions, your specific problems? Who teaches you what to 
write, how to write it, and where to sell it. Have you ever 
worked with one who plans your work, criticizes and dis- 
cusses it, who revises and blue-pencils it, and who offers 
the finished product to live markets for you? $1.00 a week 
buys such help. 


My own work has appeared in magazines of highest 
quality and under imprints of high-class publishers. My 
clients reach the leading magazines of the nation—Atlantic, 
Harpers, Sat. Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cos- 
mopolitan, Country Gentleman, etc. 


cial possibilities on any script of 


Ina 
J of 
any _— except plays and poetry free. Send any of your 
work, not forget the stam envelope. 





Howard Snyder, Canton, Mississippi 








Employment of Laughter 


(Continued from page 34) 


oes Most cordial to American 
London, E.C.4 artists, this is a large volume 
market. General gags, very simple and 
often slapstick. Trevor Henley edits. Pub. 
lished on newsprint and, if you want a 
decent reproduction, you’d better do your 
finish in line— though they do not care, 
1/13/3 up. 


HUMORIST —— 
8 Southampton St. Dr y an d whimsical, 
London, W.C.2, Eng. humor of a Bullish 
flavor, line drawings. One guinea up. 


LILLIPUT 


London, Eng. Pocketsize general mag, along 


American lines. Uses wash and 
full color, rather academic drawing. Two 
pounds. 


MEN ONLY : 
London, Exg. ‘8 Much like our For Men as 

a lesser budget can make. Buys 
many Americans. Two pounds up. 


LASBING SHOW Best English market for 

Americans. A _ tab-size 
weekly roto, with double-page spread of 
gags, some in color, and others through the 
book. Also, pantomime strips. E. R. Dean 
is Art Editor. 3/3/0 up. 


Sp ae, BEPEREE A weekly newspaper using 
London, Eng. line drawings. A_ good 
market for American rejects if you ink 
your roughs, as they don’t require a finish. 
One pound. P. J. Minney edits. 





Sir: 

Will you announce in your publication that 
effective October Ist, rates of payment to authors 
for material submitted to Radio News will be 
from Yec to le per word. The higher rates than 
this must be arranged for in advance. Payment 
is on the basis of acceptance, reserving the right, 
of course, of rejection without pay. 


Karu A. Kopetzky, 
Radio News. 
608 S. Dearborn Street,. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Since Ziff-Davis bought this magazine, authors 
are getting a better break. 
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New York Market 
Letter 


(Continued from page 17) 

Twenty-nine magazines, even though all 
bi-monthlies, should open up chances for 
plenty of sales. Reports have it that checks 
are really right on acceptance and that Editor 
Erisman is a good person to work with. The 
address: R. K. O. Building. 

e The American Hebrew, 48 West 48th 
Street, has a new managing editor, Martin 
Panzer. 

Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Adventure 
are especially in need of material right now. 
There is always a wide open market at this 
editorial office for all types of material, and 
the need for adventure stories in all lengths 
is just one out of many. Leo Margulies is 
editor; 22 West 48th Street. 

Secrets is now using a book-length of 
15,000 to 18,000 words in each issue. This 
is an active market, and needs shorts not 
over 5,000 to 6,000 words; and short-shorts 
of 1500 to 2500 words. Rates are from one 
to two cents, on acceptance. Mrs. Rose Wyn 
edits this at 67 West 44th Street. 

Ten Detective Aces, at the same address, 
never seems to get enough good stories. The 
pressing need is for 5,000 word shorts. 
Woman interest is optional. This magazine 
pays a cent a word on acceptance or very 
soon afterwards. Looks like a good bet for 
some detective workers. Harry Widmer edits. 

Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of Antiques, 
died recently. 

Magazines which have been discontinued : 
Jack Dempsey’s All Sports Magazine, 480 
Lexington Avenue. Photo-History, 155 East 
44th Street. The Woman Today, 112 East 
19th Street. This latter has been incorpor- 
ated as a department in the national labor 
weekly, The People’s Press. 





The Long Island Florist and Nurseryman, Bell- 
more, L. I., N. Y., though a horticultural trade 
paper, is interested in stories 100 words and up 
in the nature of “Ideas That Have Made Good,” 
concerning any type of business from Auto- 
mobiles to Women’s Wear, and any subject from 
Advertising and Collecting to Selling and Trans- 
portation. All manuscripts must be accompanied 
by postage to insure return. Acceptable material 
brings good rates.—House unknown to us.—Ed. 





Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer's Market 


- - » has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and _ accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our. own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 

Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 

etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

() Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1938 Writer’s 
Market.’”’ I enclose $3.00. 

OO Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
_ sai Market.” I enclose $4. payment 
in full. 


My subscription 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
— satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
g money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that rg send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 

@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 

can recognize and understand? Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine readers 
meet themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has the author native literary talent? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you ; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








HOLLYWOOD 
WRITE-AROUND 











AYBE THE STORY OF NORMAN 
KRASNA should never be told! Anyway, 
you won’t believe it. 

Not so many years ago Norman Krasna was an 
office boy for LOUIS WEITZENKORN on a 
New York newspaper. .. . Then he won a chance 
to write theatrical reviews; that is, if there were 
three shows opening on the same night, Norman 
was given the assignment to cover the one that 
seemed the least important. 

Hollywood was his goal. He worked his way 
west, went to work at Warner Brothers Studios, 
in the publicity department, turning out reams of 
copy about stars, would-be-stars, writers, directors, 
dress designers and all the etceteras found in film- 
land studios. 

It was inevitable that Norman would some 
day get the idea that he could write a better 
story than most of those being produced on The 
Lot. At night he worked on a play called 
“Louder Please.” He gave the script to his friend, 
MANNY WOLFE, then Story Editor at Warner's. 
Late that day he stopped by the office. 

“Manny, have you had a chance to glance over 
the first couple of pages of that script of mine 
—to see if it’s any good at all?” he inquired. 

“Listen, Norman the play’s a natural! 
Look—I’m giving up my position here just be- 
cause of it—I’ve already wired New York that 
I’ll help produce it on Broadway—so put in your 
resignation first thing in the morning . . . and 
we'll both go to New York,” Manny Wolfe in- 
formed him. 

Though Norman Krasna has never seen known 
as exceedingly modest, this “vote of confidence” 
floored even him. Both of them went to New 
York, where the play was produced! 

A picture nibble was received from Harry 
Cohn, president of Columbia Pictures, in Holly- 
wood, offering $2,500 for the film rights. Krasna 
wired back: “I'll pay you $2,500 for Columbia!” 

This facetious telegram apparently appealed to 
Cohn’s sense of humor—and shortly afterward, 
while hiring a number of “new” writers at the 
sum of $100 per week, he wired for Krasna, And 
Norman arrived back in Movietown—as 4 
scenario writer. (Incidentally, the movie rights 
of the play never were sold). 

On his first day at Columbia as a_ scenario 
writer, I happened to meet him. To gain color 
for some Hollywood fiction yarns, I got a job 
through the good graces of HARLAN THOMP- 
SON, the producer and playwright, to work as 
secretary to JACK YUNGMEYER. While my 
boss was in a Story Conference, I was sitting 
around smoking and reading a book. Suddenly 
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a young man appeared in the doorway. 

“1’m Norman Krasna—a new writer here. . . 
and I can’t find my office. Do you know where 
it is?” 

I told him to locate the office. 

“Come on with me and show me—I’ll get lost 
around here by myself,” he said. 

So we went over to the office. Norman looked 
at the card on the door, removed it immediately, 
put up his own card, sat down at a typewriter, 
rolled up his sleeves and began looking at the 
script before him . . . written by the previous 
writer. 

A few minutes later he exclaimed, “This script 
is terrible! I can certainly improve it all right!” 
I inquired about his own play, “Louder Please”. 
and Norman was soon showing me letters from 
the Century Play Company telling about the Chi- 
cago opening, etc.—and he went on to tell me 
about an actress he adored in New York—and 
all kinds of things about his personal activities. 
I never did see him again! 

Shortly afterward he went out on loan to 
other studios, with steady increases in salary. 
Then he wrote the New York stage success, “Small 
Miracle,” and after selling it to Paramount, came 
out here again—at Real Money. Advancements 
followed rapidly—and before you knew it, Nor- 
man Krasna was driving one of the flashiest cars 
in town and going to the smart places. A friend 
told me that in one week at Palm Springs he had 
seen Norman wear 12 different suits of clothes, 
which might be slightly exaggerated, but sounds 
like Norman Krasna. 

The climax of his career was his becoming a 
producer at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer at a salary 
of $2,000 a week. And now he’s resigned—and 
has departed for Europe—with the intention of 
resting, playing, and writing while abroad. He’ll 
be back this winter. 


* * * * 


HE HOLLYWOOD WOMEN’S PRESS 

CLUB has elected the following officers for 
the year: RILLA PAGE PALMORG, president ; 
KATHARINE HARTLEY, vice-president, and 
KAY PROCTOR, secretary and manager. Merle 
Oberon was guest of honor at the organization’s 
recent meeting—in the new American Room of 
the Brown Derby in Hollywood. The club is a 
social organization of important fan magazine 
writers. 

GENE TOWNE and GRAHAM BAKER are 
working at Walter Wanger’s on the scenario, 
“The Illusionist.” This team has just finished 
two other scripts, “The Doctor Laughs at Life,” 
and “The Leviathan,” the latter a cavalcade-of- 
the-sea script. 

PAUL KUNACZ has resigned as a scenario 
writer at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to go out to 
the San Fernando Valley to write a novel. He 
was The Favorite with many of the local news- 
Paper people and also out-of-town movie writers 
when he worked in the Publicity Department at 
Metro in the days B.S.W. (before  scenario- 


xnwekKk * 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Get your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! 
Learn to win from a WINNER! My 
STUDENTS have already won over ONE 
QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS in PRIZES! 
FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN”. 
This Bulletin will bring you news of the 
latest contests, $44,000 Worth of Winning 
Entries, Winning Tips on the Crisco, Bis- 
quick, Ovaltine and $250,000 “MOVIE 
QUIZ" Contests, and THE IDEA INCU- 
BATOR (a unique contest aid). 

An Iowa Housewife sent for one of my 
Bulletins and the tips in it enabled her to 
win a $1,000 Prize in a Camay Soap Con- 
test. You, too, can win! Mail the Coupon 
NOW! 





WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. Ww 
1015 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your "“CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CONTEST BULLETIN", as described above. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
Contests are not a fake, you CAN win, but you must know 
HOW. CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped thousands; it 
will help YOU. Biggest, best and most widely circulated 
medium in the field. 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR, NOW— 
we will send you the next FIVE big issues and give you 
our 36 page book, ““WINNING SECRETS,” FREE. 
FREESE PUBLICATIONS 








Drawer D, Upland, Indiana 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
r 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy, 

eeorlenesd, expert and prompt service gu 

Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace St. 

















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Write for Magazines, Newspapers. Actual assign- 
ments in your own locality. Chance for large profits. 
Interviews bring you in contact with celebrities, 
etc. Nominal tuition charge while training. 


SYNDICATORS °°" **Sycnebrkiinerse Bis 
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CALLING ALL SCRIPTS 


‘My wide editorial connections have resulted in my 
receiving many exceptionally urgent calls this past two 
months. Because I have begun to advertise, editors 
seem to think I have some magic formula for bringing 
me a flood of worthwhile scripts. 


I wish this were true. No publishers’ agent likes to 

found wanting under such circumstances, especially 
with so many excellent, aspiring writers hungry for 
these very markets. True, I have had many scripts, but 
not nearly enough good ones for my immediate needs. 
And I am looking for book length manuscripts especially. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


Don’t send trash. I want real ideas—and if they can 
be made salable with minor revisions, I’ll help you, de- 
vee the demands upon my time. I DO NOT COACH. 
SELL. But I must have something to sell, real ideas, 
original twists. 
Perhaps you have them. It costs but little to find out, 
and you may depend upon an honest opinion. My 
charge is enough merely to cover my clerical expense, 
and even this I always deduct from my commissions on 
our sales. $2.00 buys a critical analysis and an un- 
jased opinion—if I think it won’t sell—on any script 
of 5,000 words or less. $3.00 on 5,100 to 10, with 
ecial rates for longer scripts. Commission 10% on 
ll sales, domestic and foreign, including motion picture 
and other rights. 


If you are a beginner, a word of professional advice 
may save you much postage and more heartaches. 


ADE STANLEY 


Publishers’ Agent 
8116 Lindbergh Blvd. 


Phila., Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Minor corrections if requested. Carbon copy and 
extra first and last pages free, 35c per 1,000 words, 30c 
after 10,000. Mailed fiat. 


RUDOLPH H. EIFERT 


1721 N. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinols 





MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected — Revised — Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in English. 
Writers uncertain of their completed work reassured 
through constructive help. Friendly consideration. Fees 
moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 


985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, POEMS 


Let me put the finishing touches on your MSS. 
that will make them sell. 
Address 
CLANNA CLUTHA 


7617 South Shore Drive, Chicago, Ili. 





>_*.---. 444 44 


re PSYCHOLOGY 
PUBLISHING CO., of New York, N. Y. 
is interested in receiving original manuscripts suitable for 
book publication on a royalty and cooperative basis. Mail 
manuscripts to: 

PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO. 
67 West 44th St., New York, WN. Y. 


2222247242" 
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writing). In fact, many a Saturday afternoon, 
after panning newspaper stories about Joan 
Crawford, Gable and Shearer, Paul and Yours 
Truly would put in quite a session (on OUR 
time, not Metro’s), reading each other’s fiction 
yearns. ... 

The status of a “Junior Writer” sometimes 
means nothing . . . and other times it means a 
lot! Studios here often give “people showing 
promise” such jobs . . . at very small beginning 
salaries—and often one never hears anything fur- 
ther about them. Frequently a brief apprentice- 
ship is served and then the Junior Writer is 
through, WALDO SALT, at M-G-M, is one of 
the Junior Writers who has made good in a no- 
uncertain way. Two years ago Edwin Knopf, of 
Metro, announced that he would give a limited 
number of talented university graduates brief con- 
tracts as “Junior Writers” at this important 
studio. The search was made intelligently, and 
in earnest. College professors were consulted, 
original college plays were viewed, etc.—and 
from Stanford University Waldo was selected. He 
came down here at a salary of only $35 a week. 
Now his name is the only one on the script and 
billing of “Shopworn Angel,’ the Margaret Sul- 
lavan-Jimmy Stewart picture. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT is back in The 
Southland, touring around this section of the 
country in his trailer, writing while traveling. 

MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN gave one 
of the smartest of the fall cocktail parties in the 
French Room of the Ambassador Hotel here, in- 
viting prominent members of the press in addi- 
tion to friends among Hollywood’s screen stars. 
Her husband, Prince Gurielli-Tchkonia, shared 
honors with her at the affair . . . and the next 
day both left for a honeymoon in Australia. 
They will return to Hollywood in December. 

RUSSELL BIRDWELL, popular Publicity Di- 
rector at Selznick-International, is almost a genius 
at “getting the advice of the public.” The “Whom 
do you want for Scarlett O’Hara?” campaign 
has penetrated into every state in the Union... 
and now Russell has sold a novel—to be pub- 
lished soon by Julian Messner, Inc. All the 
Hollywood newspaper and magazine writers re- 
ceived an inquiry from him asking which of these 
titles we preferred for his book: “J Ring Door- 
bells” or “You Can’t Kill a Newspaperman” ... 
but confidentially, Yours Truly joins with others 
who would be influenced more by Birdwell’s name 
on the cover of the book than by ANY title! ... 

NOEL BUSCH, of Time Magazine, was in town 
for several weeks, getting material at the Holly- 
wood studios. . . . COREY FORD’S fishing trip 
in Alaska was curtailed when a studio call de 
manded his return by plane for additional work 
on the script of “Topper Takes a Trip.” ... 

We particularly liked this item, written by Our 
Favorite Columnist, Sidney Skolsky: “Sam 
Hoffenstein, who gets $2,000 a week and is with- 
out a writing assignment, became annoyed be- 
cause another idle writer was making $2500 a 
week,” 
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Small Towns 
are Gold Mines 


By Hersert I. DIAMOND 


r \HERE is a “gold mine” of potential 
trade journal stories in every small 
town, even if the population be only 

1,000! 

This is neither inspirational ballyhoo nor 
petty theorizing. I sold such a story just the 
other day to The Gift and Art Buyer—a 
story that any writer could have sold, any 
time within the last fourteen years! The cue 
to the story was prominent enough—a bill- 
board on both state road entrances to Pal- 
mer, Mass. Did you ever hear of a gift shop 
that used billboards? Well, neither had the 
editor. Now, the population of Palmer is 
only 9,577, and during those 14 years there 
surely were writers living in Palmer who de- 
plored their lack of opportunity; without 
question thousands of other writers have 
driven through the town without recognizing 
the potential story. 


If you doubt that there is a market for 
small-town stories, pick up almost any issue 
of almost any trade journal and see for 
yourself. In the September issue of Gas Ap- 
pliance Merchandising are dealer stories 
from Peoria, IIl., and Worcester, Mass. 
Would you call them big cities? 


Super Market Merchandising has feature 
stories in its September issue from Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Youngstown, Ohio; Chester, 
Pa.; Beaumont, Texas; and Coldérado 
Springs, Colo.; to mention just a few and 
without counting dozens of brief news items 
from many other still smaller places. Or look 
at the August issue of Ice Cream Field, with 
features from Warren, Pa., and Eugene, 
Oregon. You can go on indefinitely. 


All right. You acknowledge the market, 
you admit that there may be stories here 
and there. “But,” you say, “my town is 
different.” The editor of the Dicest stuck a 
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pin in the map and it pricked the “D” in 
Dover, N. J. “Prove your story in Dover,” 
he said. 


We got Dover, New Jersey. Statistically, 
its population at the last census was 10,031. 
There is some extra summer business from 
the resort colony at Lake Hopatcong, 7 miles 
away. The nearest city of comparable size 
is Morristown (15,000), 14 miles distant. 
Newark, the metropolis, is 26 miles off, a 
drive of an hour or more. 


The business district comprises four short 
blocks on East and West Blackwell Streets. 
Let’s concentrate on “downtown” and see 
what stories could be written today. How 
will we look for them? The plan that I 
have found most efficient in scouting mer- 
chandising stories is to judge each store ex- 
clusively by its windows. If the windows are 
not interesting, it has been my experience 
that generally the proprietor will not be, 
either. But if there’s a creative idea on dis- 
play, most likely there’ll be a smart merchan- 
diser inside. 


We'll start at one end of the street and 
work our way through. First we see the Hap- 
piness Store, dry goods, at No. 34 West. We 
stop to look because in the center of the 
doorway is a signboard on which is mounted 
a circular of “specials” that has undoubtedly 
been distributed from house to house. A good 
idea to remind shoppers of what they were 
going to buy. Sensible merchandising. But 
old as the hills. 

I don’t know any publication that 
would consider buying it. Let’s don’t waste 
any time. 

@Across the street at No. 31 West is the 
Dover Giant Market, a grocery store. There 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 
235 West 46th St., 


New York City © 








Counselors and Agents for Authors 
ANALYSIS and SALES 


of book-length manuscripts 
Informative booklet complimentary upon request 


H. LEWIS HAYNES & ASSOCIATES 


412 East Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








FICTION FORUM 


Your early efforts need more than criticism. Our unique 
analysis plus valuable collaboration (at no extra cost) in- 
sures results. 

Any story under 

3500 words 


3000 Landa Street Los Angeles 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS ... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 
I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now I’m teaching it. 

Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 





WRITERS AND EDITORS 


We edit, revise, copy, criticize, help market manuscripts, 
write books to order, biographies, talks, articles, sales let- 
ters, booklets, and advertising copy. Send for free literature. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


Established 1914 
35 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Frank Dalton O’Sullivan, Editor. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately. Exceptional work. Correc- 
tions, if desired, in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Carvon copy and extra first and last sheets. Rates: 35c 
per 1,000 words; 30c over 10,000. 


MILDRED M. GABLENZ 


225 West Clarendon Drive, Dallas, Texas 











are fruits and vegetables in the window, 
but they’re shown behind another sheet of 
glass, in bins—not piled up loosely like most 
grocery windows. We look more closely and 
see that this is a special fixture with a 
“sham” underneath, so that one top layer 
and one front layer of fruit appears like a 
mountainous display. 

There’s a story for a grocery journal—one 
such as Progressive Grocer. We talk to the 
proprietor and get all the facts, the reasons 
for the display and the advantages of it. We 
learn that this fixture requires only one- 
tenth as much merchandise as the old-fash- 
ioned method, so that spoilage and loss are 
drastically reduced while display effect is 
maintained. Then we notice other phases of 
produce merchandising in this store: giant 
price figures, neat name signs identifying 
every item, towers of bagged onions conceal- 
ing the posts which support the ceiling. And 
we take enough notes for a bang-up 2000- 
word story on produce. 

At No. 16 West, William S. White con- 
ducts a drug store. Here’s a fine window with 
a lot of posters proclaiming Nationally Ad- 
vertised Brands Week. But we don’t get 
steamed up, because a careful examination 
of the signs shows that they were printed, 
not made by a signpainter. If we didn’t 
know that this was a nationwide promotion 
by Drug Topics, we could easily enough 
have asked Mr. White if the signs were his 
own idea or not. At any rate, a store that 
ties up with such a promotion is worth 
watching in the future. 

@On to No. 13, where in the doorway of 
the Tip Top Shoe Store is a six-step rack 
holding a number of different styles of 
school shoes and sneakers, each price-tagged. 
We pick one up—and it’s a story in our 
hands, for a magazine like Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. Why aren’t these samples nailed, 
cemented or wired to the rack? What’s the 
psychology of the open air display? How 
does it increase the sales-pulling power of 
the store windows? And, since they’re all 
children’s shoes, what other tie-ups are there 
with this school promotion? What about 
those pencil boxes in the windows? These are 
some of the questions we ask the proprietor— 
for a fact-packed story on school shoe 
selling. 
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eAcross the street again to No. 8 West, 
the apparel specialty shop of Martin, Inc. 
One look at the window and the caption for 
a story comes like a flash: “Theater Group 
Tieup Spurs Sales for Martin.” Behind a 
flat display of handbags and gloves rise four 
simulated palm trees, a toy monkey climbing 
on each. A sign at the rear tells that these 
represent comparative standings of team 
chairmen in the Dover Little Theater Mem- 
bership Drive. Just go right in and talk to 
the management. If this story isn’t bought 
by Dress Accessories, it may be submitted to 
other trade journals. 


Three doors down from Martin is a shoe 
repair shop with a big sign, “Have your 
summer shoes dyed for winter wear.” We'll 
skip that even though it is keen, timely mer- 
chandising, for the same reason as we passed 
by the Happiness Store. Right here you may 
justifiably ask, how are you to know what's 
new and what’s old? 


We have three stories already—an abso- 
lute rock-bottom minimum of $40, and we’re 
not even halfway down the street! 


e@At No. 2 East Blackwell there’s a Wool- 
worth store; at No. 1 West, a Newberry 5- 
and-10; down the block, a Kresge store. In 
all of these there may be featurettes for 
Chain Store Age, or “shorts” of 200 words 
or less describing unusual display techniques. 
Sure enough, there are. Woolworth has a 
window of candy corn, decorated with real 
cornstalks. That’s worthy of description. So 
is the luncheonette window, where pictures 
of foods have been carefully cut out and 
stood up in metal clips on plates so that they 
look like actual services. Inside Woolworth’s 
is an attractive candy display, with golden 
cellophane covering for metal trays. The 
Kresge store has an electric refrigerator in 
the window to dramatize the new snap-on 
dish and bowl covers. On the dress pattern 
cabinet in the Kresge store are some clever 
display cards. Describing these five ideas 
adds another $10 to our results so far. Oh, 
look! There’s a rustic trim over the pet 
goods counter—but we learn from the store 
manager that it is supplied by a manufac- 
turer of bird foods, and we know that manu- 
facturers’ displays are not saleable subjects 
to most magazines. 








BECOME A GAG WRITER! 


If you are going 
to be a writer... 
you'll need 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition 


to check your spelling, hyphenation, meaning, and 
use of words — and your facts. 
The best handy-sized dictionary 
Write for new Quiz and Picture Game — FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 


FEATURE ARTICLES PAY 


A professional writer, whose articles are NOW 
selling regularly, will show you how to develop 
your ideas into marketable’ magazine features. 


CHARLES CARSON 


332-A Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our New York Office alone needs 400 Ideas a month 


To supply our immense Magazine and Syndicate Markets. 
Learn how to write ogg gags for artists. id stamp 
today for the Green Book ree information on how you 
too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 


TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


POETS: During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go 
. into its tenth year of publication. Inno- 

vations have been planned, including a series of valuable 
CREDIT SLIPS, two of which appear in the current issue. 
md 25¢ for a copy, or send stamped, self- ocdrossed en- 
velope for particulars. You will receive also Prize Program 
and descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, 
four of which contain 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poster 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy; $2 ——- 
4 


702 North Vernon St. Dallas, 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


uthor says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
aumites , your materia 1 the ae I have found.’ 

25 9x12 and 25 91/2x1 2 

25 a and = eh aKois 

SO No. 10 and SO No 

West of  Rockinn ‘or Canada add 10% 
SPECIAL—50O 3 or 4-line name, address stickers aoe Postpaid 

in United States. Complete list of supplies on reque 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202 Hernando, Miss 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, Da gennmng if requested. Thirty cents 
per one “we wor verse, Ke r line. Book fengths . 
Se oe thousand words. E KIND OF RK 
THA EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, OHIO 
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$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘‘Best 
Short Stories.” Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enables me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscript into checks. 


Why |! Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred manuscripts by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again and again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of priceless value to any writer. It is in my 
booklet. 

If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
ou are writing but not selling, if you have made a 
i sales but are making no progress, if you have tried 
others without success, send bor my F booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of those conditions suc- 
cessfully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how I coach be- 
ginners sympathetically and develop talented but un- 
recognized writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 
Complete selling service. Very low rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other promi- 
nent editors. authors and literary agents. Details in my 
FREE BOOKLET. Send for it as the first step on the 
road to WRITING THAT PAYS. 

Pent House Studio E 


Scammon Lockwood js¢ wasiccn ave. 


RADIO WRITERS! 
Attention! Dramatic Director, producer of 1700 script shows, 


author of “Dark Cadence’’—‘‘I Killed a Man!’’—“That We 
May Live’’ and two hundred other successful radio scripts, 
is now offering a criticism service. He will revise your 
script and give you practical advice on its reconstruction. 
also suggest suitable market. Send $2 with your fifteen 
minute or half hour script. 


DAWSON 


524 Kenyon Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














GAG - CARTOON 


AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAIL! 
gazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. Get 
in this NEW FIELD and be your own boss! My 
50 lessons—1000 illustration course shows you $ 80 
how. CARTOON MARKET: 
INCLUDED. All for 
Send fer FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


EVERY WRITER 


regardless of ability, ‘‘needs our unique service to sell 
stories. We save you ‘rejection-slip’ disappointment— 
rk. ia: time. NO CRITICISMS, NO ADVICE, NO 
SALES. We provide prompt, efficient deliveries to pub- 
— - a lesser cost. Our service is indispensable! Write 
or details. 


NATIONAL WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Room 1207, Herald Tribune Bulding, 154 Nassau St., N.Y. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED | 


Twenty-five years experience. Five years arranging 
parts for plays. Corrections if desired. 40c per 1000 
words. Prompt. Carbon copy. 


MRS. SEVERANCE 


220 Garden Ave., Fountain City, Tenn. 

















@At No. 12 East is Catherine T. Heslin’s 
stationery store. Since we saw that Little 
Theater membership window, we realize that 
the marionette puppets Miss Hesline shows 
are a timely item. Two of them are dancing 
within a cardboard stage at the front of the 
window, powered by an electrical device. 
The tie-up with the local event makes a story 
for one of the toy trade journals because it’s 
an idea useful to any toy merchant. Heslin’s 
has a good school supply window, too, featur. 
ing drawing instruments and typewriters as 
well as chalk, crayons and notebooks— 
crackerjack material for a stationery paper 
from the angle of how to merchandise these 
higher-priced specialties for school days. 


The Dover Toy Store at No. 21 East 
Blackwell announces “We Are Moving” ona 
large sign. We’re just in time to get the facts 
on the new store! Where will it be? How 
will it be? How will it be fixtured? What 
construction ideas are being embodied in it? 
Undoubtedly the new store layout includes 
ideas that are the result of years of experi- 
ence, and one of the toy magazines will be 
glad to have the story. Now we have two 
toy stories from Dover. One magazine will 
probably not like to buy both, so let’s send 
one to Playthings and the other to.Toys and 
Bicycles. 

Acme Markets-at No. 26 East is a typical 
super market. It’s a unit of a chain. We let 
the manager tell us what he is doing to get 
more business, and we get a story for Super 
Market Merchandising. 


By now we’re down at the end of the busi- 
ness district. We’ve looked over the whole 
town—found seven feature stories to write, 
plus five display “shorts.” By the most con- 
servative estimate this is $80 worth of writing 
—and if we do it interestingly in the style 
each publication likes, we can easily get as 
much as $95 out of these stories. 


Surely your home town is as good as 
10,031-Dover which the Dicgst’s editor 
picked at random. Today is the day to start 
interviewing, if you want to write for trade 
journals. And next week you can drive over 
to the next town and do the same thing 
there. A full list of trade journal markets 
appears in the 1938 edition of The Writer's 
Market. 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious survey 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The — Word and How to 


Use I 


7. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 


Roget’s 


Webster's Dictionary 
Write It Right.... 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 
- james C. Fernald 
English Gremmar Simplified. ... 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Theory and Technique of 
ada = oy 
john H. Lawson 
Pl “e-" for Profit 
- Arthur E. Krows 
a Play? 


So You're Writi ‘ 
amilton 


Clayton 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. 3. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
j. Walker 
How to Revise YourOwn Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1938 Year Book and Market 
Guide 
Photo-Market Guide 
John P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 
All foreign markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section... . 
(Just published!) 


-90 
1.75 


-30 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
. B. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty yea My Week with Car 


and 
Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short a Technique 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
homas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioner 
H. Bedford Jones 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
wetmns for Profit 
helm 
ae... of Fiction Writing... 
Dowst 
Writing “+o Short 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 


Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
gnes Parsons 


1.75 
Short Story 1.00 





Writing As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptionand Narrative Writing 2.00 
Lawrence H. ene 
Around the Copy Des’ 2.00 
Medill School | Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel....... oe 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Siang.. 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 
Air Story Writer's Guide 
Thesaurus of Slang 
Howard Rose 
Cowboy Lingo 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 
eens a 


The Writer's Book 

James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 

arrington 

Making Laughs Pay 

C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book 

All synonyms for ‘‘said”’ 
Editor’s Choice 


Puns—lst Edition 


How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Entries 
The Gag Builder 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me the following books postpaid: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pulp Markets 


Ace-High, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We want short stories up 
to 6000 words; novelettes of from 8500 to 11,000 
words; novels up to 15,000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks and we pay lc a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
2Cc a copy; $1.25 a year. ‘We are in the market 
for rapid-paced, colorful Western stories, prefer- 
ably in the 10,000 to 12,000 word range. These 
should have plenty of action and some woman 
interest. At present we have no need for ad- 
venture stuff. Reports are made within two weeks. 
We pay lic a word, on acceptance.” 





Best Western, RKO Building, New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We are in need of 
shorts, with good characterization and fresh plots, 
around 5000 words. We report within ten days 
and pay ac to 1c, on acceptance.” 





Big-Book Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. David Manners, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We need 
short stories—3000 to 6000 words; novelettes— 
9000 to 10,000 words; novels—18,000 to 25,000 
words. We want fictionalized, dramatic articles 
featuring some hero of the West or historical in- 
cident,—length, 1000 to 2000 words. Reports are 
made quickly.” 

Black Mask, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. F. Ellsworth, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want all types of 
modern adult detective fiction from short shorts 
to novelettes up to 15,000 words. We report with- 
in two weeks and pay good rates on acceptance.” 








Complete Western, RKO Bldg., New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We are looking for 
new writers who have a good modern style, em- 
phatic on characterization; best chance with shorts 
under 5000 words. Reports are made within ten 
days and we pay Yac to 1¥%c, on acceptance.” 





Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We are always in the 
market for novelettes or shorts, dealing in par- 
ticular with Covered Wagon days. These stories 
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must be colorful, speedy, preferably containing 
girl interest, and always soundly anchored on 
historical facts. Frontier is also in the market for 
articles on famous Western characters, but on 
these the competition is pretty stiff. Reports are 
made within two to three weeks. We pay Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 





Horror Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Loring Dowst, Editor. “We are in 
need of shorts of from 3000 to 5000 words. These 
are menace mysteries, with plenty of action, al- 
though with less sex than usual. Study magazine 
carefully before submitting. We pay Ic a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are 
always on the lookout for stories of ranch and 
range, with good cowboy and girl interest, in 
lengths of from ten to twenty thousand words. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Quick Trigger Western, RKO Bldg., New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We want fast 
action shorts of 5000 words and less. Reports 
are made within ten days and we pay Yc to 
1¥%ac, on acceptance.” 





Six-Gun Western, RKO Bldg., New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We want fast-action 
shorts, 5000 words and under; and novelettes, 
up to 12,000 words. We pay ec to 1'%4c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Strange Detective Mysteries, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
want fiction of bizarre crime with strong emo- 
tional interest. Short stories up to 6000 words. 
Novelettes from 8500 to 11,000 words; novels up 
to 15,000 words. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay Ic, and up, on acceptance.” 








Ten Story Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. David Manners, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
want shorts, 3000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 7000 
words; novels, 15,000 words. We need fiction- 
alized, strongly dramatic articles, featuring some 
hero of the West or historical incident—1000 to 
2000 words. We report immediately and pay Ic, 
and up.” 
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Terror Tales, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Loring Dowst, Editor. “We want the eerie 
atmosphere in which the menace is the central- 
ized part against one character or group of char- 
acters, who are thoroughly terrified by their 
situation. We pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Top-Notch Western, RKO Bldg., New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We need 
shorts, 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words. There must be fast action, but not at 
the expense of characterization. Reports are made 
within ten days. We pay Yec to 1¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Western Fiction Monthly; RKO Bldg., New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We need 
shorts and novelettes from 2000 to 12,000 words. 
These must have good characterization. Payment 
is Yc to 1Yec a word, on acceptance.” 





Western Novel and Short Stories, RKO Bldg., 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We 
need shorts under 5,000 words. Reports are made 
within ten days. We pay Yc to 1¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” : 





Western Short Stories, RKO Bldg., New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. “We want 
shorts, 2000 to 7000 words, with emphasis on 
characterization. Reports are made within ten 
days; we pay Yac to 1l¥ac a word, on accept- 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE MONTH: The famous editor 
who discovered GONE WITH THE WIND has just 
sent to me a friend of his whose book he has esked me 
to handle. Since it isn't the sort of thing his own firm 
can use he feels | can place it advantageously else- 
where. 

And the editor of another of the country's largest 
publishing houses has just sent an author to me, his 
words being, “Take your book to Mr. Fierst by all 
means. He is a very good agent—we have bought 
from him several times . . . if it is possible for you to 
make any improvement, Mr. Fierst will tell you. His 
judgment is excellent.” 

LATEST FLASH: Just placed MAKE UP AND KISS, sched- 
uled for quick publication. Don't be surprised to see this book 
eventually out as a movie. Negotiations are under — at 
present, for a specific top flight me a star. TIPS FOR 
TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELERS, by Matilda Gantt, just placed, 
already set up in type. Watch for this Christmas item. 

LATEST CALL: Three markets, including a leading Cana- 
dian periodical, now in need of serials, romantic themes 
preferred. Stories must be prepared so as to permit division 
into thirty-six installments or less. Large firm now going in 
for non-fiction books that can be issued at higher prices and 
given special promotion. | have just received another call 
from the publishers running the Red Badge Detective Contest; 
decision has not yet been reached and the publishers are 
really anxious for other manuscripts. Contest closes next 
month; details on request. 

(I now handle plays and radio scripts as a regular feature 
of my service.) 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether pnd book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate Its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 








FIRST SALE-- 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


As this issue goes to press 
I've sent a Doubleday, Doran 
contract to an author who 
never before had made a 
sale. "I can't tell you how 
delighted | am at the good 
news that you have sold 
my book DEATH BOARDS 
THE LAZY LADY," writes 
Ruth Darby, of Georgia. “That first sale is a 
grand feeling . . . one | know I'll never forget 
... Also | want to thank you for the idea you 
gave me for the other book. Your sugges- 
tions and advice have made this sale possible 
= | know they will mean more sales for both 
of us. 


I'm very proud of this young writer, and especially 
of the way in which she has followed my suggestions. 
The editor of Doubleday writes, "I feel sure that this 
book is but the first of several that will be profitable 
additions to our list." Arrangements are being made 
at this time for English placement and for American 
syndication after book publication this winter. 


Your own grand feeling as a writer will come not 
merely when you make your first sale but when you 
realize that you have determined correctly which 
markets are the ones for you. Last month clients of 
mine reached CORONET and ESQUIRE; only today 
eight checks arrived covering repeat sales—sales by 
authors who were recently beginners and who are now 
established in the markets for which they are ideally 
suited to write. 

Month after month | have told you that you must find your 
true market; month after month the initial and repeat sales of 
= clients prove that there is only one way to establish your- 
self solidly in the writing business. The best —~ for you to 
begin working with me is to do what my other selling authors 
have done: Tell me about yourself. Once | know what you 
can do best I'll work with you from outline to finished manu- 
script—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, 
as | do for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 
50c each. No other fees. No "‘collaborations."' Resubmissions 
free—always. The thorough help ! give you in outlining and 
revising might be called collaboration, but comes to you 
at my regular fees. 

1 can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue 





RUTH DARBY 


New York 
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Wrirter’s DIcEst 








HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOUP 


—— are entirely right in asking what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng lish, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such __ information WRITER’S DIGEST has ° 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to e majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 

following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 
e The Writer's Market 

e Book Publisher's’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
yons's subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
4 us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 


Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 














Book Publishers 


American Tract Society, 7 West 45 Street, New 
York City. M. J. Brauer, Editor. “We are pub- 
lishers of books with a definite religious atmos- 
phere. Reports are made within four to six weeks. 
We pay on a royalty basis on all books sold.” 





Binfords & Mort, Publishers, William Morrow 
& Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Peter Binford, Editor. ‘We are interested in 
literature about the Pacific Northwest; historical 
fiction, natural sciences, history, biography, and 
children’s manuscripts, either fiction or non-fic- 
tion. Interested in such manuscripts as will have 
a prolonged library appeal, or supplementary 
school appeal. Length—50,000 words, up. Re- 
ports are made within a two to three-month 
period. Rate of payment is by royalty, paid twice 
yearly.” 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Elizabeth M. Riley, 
Editor. “We publish novels with the American 
scene. Length is 50,000 words and up. We re- 
port on manuscripts within three weeks. Payment 
is by royalty—regular terms.” 





The Dial Press, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Grenville Vernon, Editor. “We pub- 
lish only works of fine literary merit or originality 
of theme or treatment. Reports are made with- 
in three weeks. Payment is by regular royalty 
rates at 10 to 15 per cent.” 





Dorrance & Company, Inc., Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. W. H. Dorrance, 
Editor. “We publish novels of 30,000 words and 
up. Any type is of interest, so long as it is 
good, clean, rugged and intensely original work. 
Length preference is for 50,000 to 100,000 words. 
Juvenile material in both fiction and non-fiction 
may be of shorter lengths. All types of non-fiction 
are welcomed. Books dealing with the times in 
which we live, whether of information, inspiration 
or education, are of interest; biographies and 
records of personal or professional achievement. 
We use verse in book-length collections. Send 
manuscripts by registered mail and prepaid ex- 
press. Reports are made within a fortnight. Pay- 
ment is by royalties paid at regular intervals set 
by contract.” 





Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 14 West 
49th Street, New York City. H. E. Maule, J. W. 
Poling, K. McCormick, Editors. Margaret Lesser, 
Junior Books; Edgar D. Hellweg, Text Books. 
““We need all types of books, the best of each 
type that appeals primarily to the general public, 
including popular science. Also juvenile and text 
books. Two weeks time taken for declination, 
one month for acceptance.” 
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Wm. B. Eerdsman Publishing Company, 234 
Pearl Street, N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
“We publish religious fiction of 50,000 words. 
Payment is by royalty arrangements.” 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 


~ New York City. John Farrar, Editor. James Van 


Toor, text book editor. “We are general publish- 
ers—fiction, non-fiction, juveniles and college text- 
books.” 





Gotham House, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York Cty. Coley B. Taylor, Editor. “No un- 
solicited material is desired. Query editor. We 
specialize in first rate fiction and non-fiction. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis.” 





Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 
New York City. C. Friedman, Editor. “We are 
general book publishers. Reports are made with- 
in three weeks. Payment is on a regular royalty 
basis.” 





Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Sidney G. Phillips, Editor. “We 
publish general fiction, 60,000 words approximate 
minimum. Also biography, general non-fiction of 
book length size. We also publish photographic 
books, 15,000 words and up. Reports are made 
within two weeks. Payment is by royalty.” 





Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Edmund R. Brown, Edi- 
tor. “We publish novels, also an occasional short 
novel, or story of novelette length, if of excep- 
tional merit. We use all significant non-fiction of 
book length, also essays or treatises on subjects of 
genuine appeal, and music. We publish a great 
deal of poetry. Reports are made as soon as 
possible. We pay by royalties; occasionally out- 
right purchase, sometimes at author’s expense.” 





Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Miss A. Sachs, Editor. “We want novels 
of 60,000 words—no first person. Ranch, western, 
mystery, sophisticated love, light romance wanted. 
Reports are made within a few weeks. We pur- 
chase outright on acceptance and publication.” 





The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. H. S. Latham, Editor, Gen’l 
Trade Books; Doris S. Patee, Juvenile Editor; 
Victor E. Campbell, Religious Editor; A. H. 
Nelson, Editor, Educational Books. ‘We publish 
full-length manuscripts of all types, fiction poetry, 
non-fiction. The Juvenile Department considers 
books for children from the nursery-age to the 
novel-reading years. Books are published on a 
royalty basis.” 





M. S. Mill Company, Inc., 286 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Michael S. Mill, Editor. “We 
publish good novels of the American scene—clean 





Beginners 
Only 


ak 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are’ not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginnet’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginnet’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professicnal writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries, 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no cbligation. 











"We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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mminntiS 800.00 far Two Short Articles“: 


THAT'S what a top ranking quality magazine paid 
one of my clients for material I had helped him 
i) with. Since working with me he has sold to almost 
all the big-time markets. Another is well into his 
second hundred sales, who had sold nothing before 
he began collaboration and the thorough,’ individ- 
ually designed working methods I prescribed for him. 





If you have the makings of an 
author and know how to dig in, 
I'll go all the way with you. 

Sales and treatment consideration 
for short stories, $1.00 each, or 
send for folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Box 148-DN, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


My system makés it easy to originate humor — and I'll 
prove this by sending a Sample Lesson free, without 
obligation. Simply send your name and address. 


Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brocklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an_ experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry 1c per line. Book lengths 35- $0c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
S 





123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N 








FREE OFFER TO AUTHORS 


Mail us your book MS., poetry or prose, for quotation on 
printing and publishing and we will give you an attractive 
dummy. No obligation. 


THE BOOK CRAFT 


Manufacturers and publishers of distinctive books 
2702 Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas 





YOU TRULY NEED 


My Avisory, Criticism, Revision and Sales Help, that 
brings results! Send any short story with only $1 (3 for 
$2) for thorough, friendly criticism, revision aid, or what- 
ever is needed. Marketed if salable, and fee refunded! 
Mail quickly! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148, Dante, Va. 


GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed by an experienced typist. 
Carbon copy and extra first and last pages free. Corrections 
in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if requested. All 
work guaranteed. Proof read. Mailed fiat. Rates: Up to 
1C,000 words, 40c per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000, 35c; over 
30,000, 30c per 1,000. Poetry, lc per line. 


C. P. GERING 
Box 127 Freeman, S$. D. 


THE VERB FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into everything you 
write without tedious drills or ‘‘exercise.’ You can quickly 
learn to apply a single secret which will breathe new power 
into everything you write—and make it instantly more expres- 
sive, response-getting and colorful. 

Learn to invigorate and enliven your writing with—verbs, 
skilfully chosen. The VERS-FINDER is a treasury of 100,000 
powerful verbs arranged according to a startling, new method 
far more simple than that of the dictionary. $2.50 Postpaid. 


RODALE PRESS — Dept. 6 
EMAUS, PA. 
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wholesome love stories with charm and appeal. 
Also high class detective fiction. Lengths pre- 
ferred are from 65,000 to 75,000 words. Reports 
are made within two weeks. Payment is on a 
royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 

American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Department of Public Relations. “This Depart- 
ment supplies material of various types to maga- 
zines published by affiliated motor clubs. We 
want brief articles of between 1000 and 1500 
words on subjects of general interest to motor 
car owners and drivers. No travel stories can be 
used. We have recently used such material as: 
fraudulent practices in the sale of used cars; 
proper time for changing oil; trends in highway 
building; the A.A.A. driver testing program; con- 
fusion caused by scrambled state laws; the night 
accident situation; and a story by a hitch-hiker 
on the tricks of the trade. Reports are made im- 
mediately. We pay Ic per word, on acceptance.” 


American Journal of Safety, 1980 East Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. H. H. Kafka, Edi- 
tor. Issued semi-annually; 25c a copy. “This is 
an official organ of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Safety, Inc. We use all types of 
material relating to automotive safety—narcotic 
control, etc. We have a 1,500 word maximum 
on articles unless specifically ordered otherwise. 
Reports are made upon acceptance of material. 
We pay the flat rate of $5.00 to $10.00. Send 
no Manuscripts without querying first.” 

American Motor Carrier, Bona Allen Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “This is a trade journal devoted 
to the motor freight and passenger bus industry 
of the Southeast. At present we are not buying 
material.” 

American Motorist, Mills Building, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
Florence K. Buschmann, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish articles 
of unusual interest to motorists not to exceed 1500 
words, preferably shorter. Avoid guide book style 
in travel stories. We want photographs to accom- 
pany manuscripts when possible. We use every 
little poetry. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Payment is a minimum of Yac a word, 
payable at acceptance.” 





Automotive News, 527 New Center Bldg., Chris 
Sinsabaugh, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We publish auto trade news; 
merchandising articles, service merchandising arti- 
cles. We use trade photos. Payment is 40c per 
column inch; monthly after publication. 





The Buick Magazine, 818 Hancock Avenue, 
West, Detroit, Michigan. H. H. Penny, Editor. 



























































































Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We are interested 
in off-the-beaten-path travel articles. Obvious 
travel articles are prepared by our. own staff. 
To save them unnecessary trouble, we suggest 
the writers query us before submitting material. 
Articles of 500 words are preferred; those of 
special interest may run to 1000 words. To re- 
ceive consideration, travel articles must be ac- 
companied by good glossy prints, properly cap- 
tioned and mailed flat. We report on manuscripts 
within a few days or a week. We pay about 2c 
a word, varying slightly according to article’s 
appeal. Payment is made on acceptance.” 





The Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. John Robert Gregg, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “All material must be 
written by experienced teachers and adminis- 
trators. Reports are made within seven to thirty 
days. We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 





Chevrolet Dealers News, 4450 Ravenswood, 
Chicago, Illinois. George N. Diederich, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year in 
U. S., $4.00 a year, Foreign. “This is a trade 
journal written for and going exclusively to 
Chevrolet dealers. We want material of general 
nature pertaining to automotive field.” 





Ford News, c/o Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Michigan. Issued monthly; 50c a year. 
“We want articles of general interest which at 
the same time possess a ‘Ford angle.’ Stories 
purchased might deal with unusual or interesting 
owners or uses to which car or truck has been 
adapted. Reports are made within a month. 
Rates of payment vary according to article’s merit 
and value from $25 to $75.” 





Motor Age, Chilton Company, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. W. K. Toboldt, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want merchandising stories of interest to 
independent automotive repair shops. We are not 
interested in material concerning gasoline service 
stations and automobile dealer establishments. No 
articles will be accepted before later Spring, 1939, 
as our editorial requirements until that time are 
satisfied. We use news and oddity photographs 
of automotive interest. Reports are made im- 
mediately. Papment is made on publication.” 





Motor News, 139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
William J. Trepagnier, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use general 
fiction with a strong motoring, travel or auto- 
motive appeal. Not necessary to involve these, 
provided such props have been set to warrant its 
appearance in a publication of our type. Length 
of fiction—1500 to 2500 words. We want travel 
stories and motor logs, either in first or third 
person. Unusual points of scenic or travel interest 
in North America. Motoring information and car 
hints; sporting events that have a general appeal. 


Novemser, 1938 











SELLING YOUR SCRIPT 


[f you have written a salable story 
or article there is but one problem 
in selling it 


TO AN EDITOR 


Provided you know which editor 
needs material like yours. Editorial 
requirements change so rapidly that 
dependence on printed market tips 
often 


MEANS OFFERING IT 


TOO LATE! The need has been 
filled—perhaps with a story inferior 
to yours. As the editor is buying for 
immediate needs only, your script 
must be on his desk 


WHEN HE NEEDS IT 


Example: The day after his Christ- 
mas issue has gone to press, you 
couldn’t MAKE HIM A PRESENT of 
the best Christmas story or article 
ever written! 


If your sales are not meeting your 
expectations, maybe your timing is 
wrong. Why not turn over your 
selling problems to an agent who is 
as close to every New York editor as 
his telephone? 

My services will cost you less than 
you can waste on stamps. A postal 
will bring you the details. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SHORT - SHORTS. WANTED 


WRITERS! | have urgent editorial calls for all 
types of short short stories. New markets opening! 
The demand is greater than the present supply. 
I'll sell your short short stories to national syndi- 
cate markets serving over 2,000 newspapers. Mag- 
azines, too, are now wide open for this type ma- 
terial; magazine editors have asked me for special 
copy. | am interested in beginners as well as pro- 
fessionals. 

My 18 years’ writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. My clients reach 
the entire field of national publications — COL- 
LIER'S, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THIS WEEK, 
FIELD AND STREAM, HOLLAND'S, SPORT 
STORY MAGAZINE, ALL-STORY LOVE TALES, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDI- 
CATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDI- 
CATE, and others. 

The reading and handling fees are very low. 
$1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 
word quota. Suggestions for revision will be offered 
on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions 
free. My agency is expanding. | need more prom- 
ising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 














ae ed 

y Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make f 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 


Coursesin Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 


Writing, Article Writing, 


‘ : News Writing, Versification 
Pla Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful ff 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes }, 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
rticulars and a sample copy of the 
YRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


Special #4 





All articles should be accompanied by photographs. 
Length—1000 to 2500 words. We pay $3.00 per 
print used. Reports are made within about three 
weeks. Payment is $15.00 to $35.00.” 


Progressive Farmer, 1105 Insurance Building, 
Dallas, Texas. Eugene Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; five years for $1.00. “We are over- 
stocked on fiction material, but we want good 
farm subject photographs of all sorts. We buy 
some poetry—4, 8, 12 lines preferred. Payment 
made on acceptance at rate of 2c a word for 
fiction.” 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Herbert L. Stone, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want technical arti- 
cles in the field pertaining to yachts or yachting, 
accounts of cruises actually taken with photo- 
graphs, descriptions of new boats or new types. 
Length should not be over 3500 words. We use 
photographs to accompany articles—or pictures of 
new boats. Reports are made as soon as possible 
after reading. We pay 2c a word or $20 a printed 
page.’ 

Sir: 

We offer a steady market for good, short shorts. 
There are no restrictions as to type, but they 
must be 1000 words or less. The reputation of 
the author means little as all stories will be judged 
solely on merit. Payment about lc a word on 
publication. A report on each manuscript will be 
made within two weeks. Unavailable stories will 
be returned promptly if stamped envelope is en- 
closed. Material must be good to find a welcome 
here. 








LovaNnNA CHURCHILL, 
Gateway Press, 
1440 Williams Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Sir: 

THE WINGS PRESS is pleased to announce 
that it will be interested in considering manu- 
scripts of poetry and of poetic criticism, with a 
view to book publication. None but the highest 
standard of material will be considered; work 
must be of the same average level as that pub- 
lished in Wings, A Quarterly of Verse. In order 
to save time and postage stamps, it is suggested 
that interested parties write us before sending 
book manuscripts, enclosing samples of their work 
along with the customary stamped and self- 
addressed return envelope. 

Tue Wincs Press, 
Post Office Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 





Sir: 

Where did you get the idea that Script is in 
the market for anything? 

Throw me a life-line and say that Script pays 
for no material, yet, because all the big national 
writers contribute to its snappy pages, it is one 
of the hardest magazines in the country to crash. 

Bos WAGNER, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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"“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 
“In the Night all Cats are Grey” 


Likewise, without the light of complete and truthful information, all brands of the same 
merchandise may well seem alike. If you are looking for the best literary assistance obtain- 
able—and nothing less can lead you to success—investigate carefully your proposed guide’s 
record and that of his clients, so that your choice, when you finally make it, may be a wise 
one. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to refer prospective clients to former 
clients whom I have helped to reach the best markets and who, many of them, are now famous 
short-story writers and novelists. 

Here is a letter just received by me from a client who now makes his first appearance in 
the august pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: (For obvious reasons I refrain 
from publishing his name, but you are welcome to it on request. ) 

“You insisted that if I kept at it, I might make the slicks some day. You were an even 
better prophet than I hoped you were . . . ‘It’s in the POST’—and that makes me some- 
thing, doesn’t it?” 

And thereby hangs a tale. This writer, without a single sale to his credit but full of 
hope and determination despite the fact that he had worked unsuccessfully with others, was 
sent to me by a well-known author, and I worked with him in the Criticism and Sales Service, 
and, later, in the Professional Collaboration Service. Presently he was selling stories to the 
“pulps,” and perfectly happy and contented. Yet I felt he could go far beyond these markets, 
and so I kept after him—and, I fear, sometimes annoyed him—with constant exhortations to 
TRY FOR THE GREAT SMOOTH-PAPER MARKETS. Finally he did try—reluctantly— 
and the letter quoted above shows how right was my judgment, and how poor his own. 

This case is fairly typical. It is not enough to point out the flaws in the client’s work 
and eliminate them if human ingenuity and a thorough knowledge of literary technique and 
market requirements can eliminate them; the really helpful literary adviser must, above all, 
be able to evaluate the client’s potentialities, and, having done so, guide him along those lines 
which, in the nature of each individual case, ho!d out the maximum promise of ultimate success. 

If you are sincerely striving for success, send for my booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and 
also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere. It contains 44 pages, and is 


FREE ON REQUEST. 
TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my 


cluding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 

fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 

a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 

100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 

be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you-of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 





FREE TO YOU! 
Reprints of some of my published articles, each from 2,000 to 3,500 words in length, 
may now be obtained. Any one of those listed will be sent FREE until supply is 
exhausted. If more are desired, enclose 10c for each additional article to help defray 
cost of reproduction and postage. 


Finding Stories in Your Own Backyard. The ‘‘Novel Twist’’ in Stories. 
Making Your Characters Live. How and Why the Editor Buys. 
Curing the New Writer’s Besetting Sins. How to ‘Boil Down” Your Stories. 
What Makes a Story Salable? Why Editors Demand Happy Endings. 
Write as You Feel. The Literary Cliche. 

Healing the Sick Story. Getting Plots from Newspaper Items. 

















LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author "'The Profit in Writing’' ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks"’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'' ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 






































THIS 


BEAUTIFUL 
DESK on *1-29 


WITH ANY 


REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green fits into the decora- 
tions of any home*—trimmed in black ar:d silver—made of 
sturdy fibre board—now available for only one dollar ($1.00) 
to purchasers of a Remington Noiseless Portable Typewriter. 
The desk is so light that it can be moved anywhere without 
trouble. It will hold six hundred (600) pounds. This combina- 
tion gives you a miniature office at home. Mail the coupon 
today. 


THESE EXTRAS FOR YOU 
LEARN TYPING FREE 


“o help you even further, you get free with this 
special offer a 19-page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method. When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Noiseless Portable. Remember, 
the touch typing book is sent free while this offer holds. 


SPECIAL CARRYING CASE R5 
The Remington Noiseless Portable is light in weight, 
easily carried about. With this offer Remington sup- : Ren: 
Noy 
Sto 


plies a sturdy, beautiful carrying case which rivals 
the most attractive luggage you can buy. 


SPECIFICATIONS MAIL COUPON ~~gy 


ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 

office machines appear in the Noiseless Portable Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 178-11 

standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; margin stops 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

and margin release; double shift key; two color ribbon 

en re cee See: Sa Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Tria ofa | 
ge” sc Pape Ac lines 8.2” wide ack key cases aan new Remington Noiseless Portable, including Carrying 
white letters, rubber cushioned feet. yl = eo Booklet for as little as 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Name 
The Remington Noiseless Portable Typewriter is sold on 
a trial basis with a money back guarantee. If, after ten 
days trial, you do not wish to keep the typewriter, we 
will a it back, paying all shipping charges. You take 
no risk. ~ 



































